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ABSTRACT 

Providing a broad analysis of Colorado's rural 
problemsr the body of this report enumerates rural development and 
growth management problems; describes remedies worth stu^y; and 
suggests a policy making system. The Appendix presents supporting 
material^ including comparative socioeconomic data on each Colorado 
county. Opportunities and threats generated by growth and decline are 
identified in view of the following goals: (1) to counter economic 
decline and foster growth to the extent desirable and affordable: (2) 
to limit locally unacceptable rates of growth, or that which fails to 
cover its public/social costs; (3) to assure governmental 
capabilities at all levels to deal with decline and growth; (4) to . 

preserve choice of life style, kn hierarchical display of goals, 

policies, and objectives for rural development and growth management 
is presented via figure outline. The section discussing concepts and 
implementation tools presents detailed analysis of the following: (1) 
Integrated Regional and State Planning; (2) Rural Development 
Corporation; (3) Preserving Agricultural Land; (4) The Export of 
Poverty; (5) The Costs of Growth; (6) Development Gains Tax; (7) 
Pay-As-You-Grow; (8) Zoning and Other Controls for Land Use Growth; 
(9) Police Power vs Market Process; (10) Implementation Tools for 
Rural Development and State Growth Management Policies. Proposed 
program packages are also presented: (JC) 
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Over half of .the counties are declining, stagnant or poverty-ridden. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This IS the final report of a research .project sponsored by the Colorado 
Rural Development Commission. Earlier project effort, on the nature and 
causes of,decline in rural Colorado counties, was iTa input to the Commission 
report published in December 1972. 

The Nature of the Reporf \ ... 

This report takes a broad-ranging look at the nature of Colorado's rural 
\ov non -metropolitan area) problems, and enumerates the sorts of tools 
needed to deal with them. It is divided into two parts: (1) the^ body of the ' 
report enumerates rural development and growth management problems, 
describes remedies worth study, and suggests a policy-making process or 
system, and (2) the Appendix contains supporting material, including com^ 
Darative'socioeconomic data on each Colorado county. 

The policy analysis is demonstrated using objectives assumed by the 
researchers (in the absence of official objectives), and an assortment of 
too,l^ and concepts selected ox developed to meet these objectives. 

This report is not a comprehensive examination of all of Colorado^ 
rural development and growth management problems, nor of all -available 
solutions. It does suggest the range- -and the interdepend'ence- -of these 
problems. In doing this it emphasizes'the need for extensive analysis and 
plan ning, and for .the integration of many different tool| and efforts --if the 
problems are to be dealt with. 

Throughout the report, rural developnjent is treated as a part of state 
growth management- -these are not readily separable concepts. This makes 
it difficult to define rural development. In this report it means policies 
seeking the best combination of actions and responses to the following goals 
for Colorado's non-metropolitan regions: 

- *. * ^ 
i. To counter economic decline and foster growth to the extent 
desirable and affordable. 

Z. Tu limit locally unacceptable rates of growth, or that growth^whic^ 
fails to cover its public and social costs. 

3. To assure governmental capabilities at all levels to deal with 
decline and growth. 

4. To preservre choice arnong life styles, including maintenance of 
existing rural and small town ways of life. 

Ab the author b perceive Colorado's present situation of opportunities and 
threats generated by both growth and decline, substantial achievement of these 
^oals would mean rural development. 

- 1 - 
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Limitations of the Report 

The economic, fate of farmers and ranchers is an important aspect of 
the future of non -metropolitan Colorado. However, this lies largely in the 
hand's- of Federal farm pohay makers and in nationc^l and international 
rriarkets. As far as Colorado state policy and action is concerned, this 
study sees little to be done except preserving certain types of land for 
agricultural use. 

Federal policies on rural development, land use, community develop- 
ment, revenue sharing and environmental protection will also affect 
Colorado rural development and growth management policy. These policies 
wexe in such confusion and flux at the time of writing (Winter 1972-1*973) 
that they wete trea^ted only superficially (see Section V, Hierarchy). 

Acknowledgments 

-This entire project depended on the assistance of the many knowledge- 
able people we interviewed, some 150 around the state, and many more in 
state and Federal government. We are grateful to all of them, and particu- 
larly to F. Kenneth Baskette, Jr., Directo r, Colorado Rural Developmen t 
Commission, for his advice and'support. The judgments and suggestions 
inlhis report, however, are solely the respoijjisibility of the authors. 
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Section I. COLORADO IN 198? 

r 

Scenar.io: The Way Things Might Go 

i If recent trends continue, population along the Front Range will grow 

p;,g^ 4 millinn by 1990. more than double the^ present population. On the ^ 
other hand, most of the 33 Colo^rado cou-nties With established trends of 
population decline may "see their g ross "population decline even further. 

Rural Decli: ie 

For the farming and mining counties, decline will be the same old 
story: fewer people needed to produce as much or more wheat or coal or 
whatever else. Overspecialized rural economies, dependent on a single 
*. product, are vulnerable. With ever fewer job slots in the single basic 
industry, the young will continue tp leave for opportunities elsewhere. 

Most of these rural communities' are at a comparative disadvantage for 
attracting new economic activity. As they decline, the, comparative dis- 
advantage relationships (as compared to other potential locations) grow 
worse. In several counties, the state subsidy (state support of welfare, 
education, and other services) will continue to outstrip state tax revenues, 
increasing the state's poverty burden. 

A few new rural area economic activities v/ill develop and communities 
like Grand Junction and Fort Morgan may thrive, but their growth may reach 
the point of endangering the present life style many of theii^esidents 

cherish. . ■ 

•» 

Selective RprnvP.r y - Natural Resourced D eveb^gment 

Oil shale development, as a reality, will bring thousands of construction 
workers to ill-prepared Western Slope towns. Demands for schools, roads, 
and other services will soar before new local tax revenues are generated; 
even later, the new t^x base may be in different jurisdictions from the 
places where services are required. Land prices will be'bid up, but 
property taxes will be no more adequate to let government share in the 
rapid appreciation of values than it has "^een in the sixties and seventies. 
Here again, rather fragile, specialized economies, based on ranching and 
tourism, are quite vulnerable to the construction boom and subsequent 
preeminence of oil shale mining and processing in the area's economy and 
society. 

In a few rural counties, land speculation may continue to be an industry 
in itself, pouring filing fees into otherwise penurious court houses. How- 
ever, little local economic benefit from these activities may be seen; there 
is great uncertainty as to how many 5 acre "ranchettes" will actually be 
built upon, or how much income and Lax base their prospective residents 
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will generate --if indeed they move in. It is relatively certain that once 
ownership of the land^is fragrnented, reassembling the land for agri(,ulture 
or new community development is almost impossible. 

Rural Boom, and Rural . . . ? 

A few formerly agricultural counties will have bo.omed with tourism 
and resort development and their associated early state t.onstruution 
splurges. Routt county will have followed the precedent of Pitkin and 
Summit .counties in the late 60's and early 70's, converting most- of. its 
irrigated pastures to other uses. For several years, starting in the early 
70's, Routt will have given up about 3000 acres a year of prime irrigated 
hay and pasture land. 

<» 

Essentially, these counties will have turned into part-time mountain 
suburbs. They will be peopled substantially by upper middle and upper 
class condominium or second-home owners. The other major population 
group will be th^ transient and low paid trades and services employees- 
drawn to resorts. The wealthier, with, their buying tastes and life styles, 
will .dominate local markets,, including housing. There will be continuing 
shortages of low and moderate price housing' t'or low paid resort emplu>;ees, 
oi^fot^those workin^^ in other industries struggling to survive m the 
specialized resort atmosphere. The requirements for education and other 
public services will be high, even though many of the residents will be of 

erratic tenure ijnJtiteix mountain homes. Local (axes wii] be high, but 

II, . — - — — i» 

local service demands will certainly outstrip property tax base <apab'^,t.es 
and probably will go beyond acceptable levels of sales tax.. 

Thc^se resort area economies will become highJy specialized, just as 
the local social structure wxU have become. These economxes will be qu3te 
vulnerable to changing recreation fads, changes in t.he business c\cle, or 
tax reforms damaging the attractiveness of condominium ownorsh p and 
business related luxury travel. Ranching will have been effectively 
eliminated by the rise in land prices and taxes. Mining and other nun'-resort 
activity will suffej* from seasonal labor availability, seasonal, crowdjng, 
and employment problems from housing shortages and high retail prices. 
As such employees (of non-resort^ firms which do hang on) move away and 
become commuters, school district boundaries will separate public revenue 
sources from expenditure needs. 

Finally, some of the bloom will be off the boom in the more mature 
resort bonanzas which have overbuilt and become overcrowded, in the slopes 
and on the streets. The massive injections of money into the local 
economies from construction of lodges, homes, condominiums, and public 
facilities will have tapered off- -only then will it be realized that construction 
had accounted for half of the economic activity in the'area. Prosperity will 
be less universal. Vacant buildings may appear a<nd remain so for longer 
periods. At this point it will be difficult to introduce otijer economic 
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activity, to bring diversity into these cornmunities. , It may even be difficult 
to support tlfe public establishments and'Service& that have been created, 
or to pay off indebledness . Economic stagnation* will be present. 



Conclusion 



\ 



The present trends of economic and social development are disturbing, 
particularly for the rural counties. 'If the trends are extrapolated to 19'^ , 
they look very bleak. Yet under the present rules of the development 
gai^e, that's the way Colorado is apt to be. ^ 
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Section II. ,THE NATURE OF DECLINE 

Thirty tvvo of Colorado's 63 counties showlid population decline in the 
1950-1970 period. These were all non -metropolitan counties, and we're 
predominantly rural by any definition. The declining countfes almost in- 
variably .had Y^^i^ economically ove^specialized, dependent on a sm^^ 
ag^ricultural or mining activity that no longer needs so many employees. At 
the end of the period the counties were poorer in human and usually in 
material resources. Some areas of widespread poverty were found in 
counties wh'ich had leveled off after long declines. * ^ 

Poverty i^^ more ""than a local problem. In 23 counties^the State's contri- 
'butions to local educational and welfare services exceed the county's input 
to state income tax and sales tax revenues. These counties a;»-e importing 
these public support services (or at least the money to pay for them) which 
they can not furnish; in turn, they are exporting their poverty to the rest of 
the state (and-tKe ^atic5n).^ " { 

Since these deficit situations have gone on for years in some counties, 
the entire state has an interest m changing th<£ situation - -in keeping the 
deficits' from continuiij'g. These deficit counties usually are major bene- 
ficiaries of Federal programs, too. If the Federal prpgrams are elimijriated 
in favor of revenue' sharing to the states, the state o£ Colorado^will find 
itself picking up the tab for mach greater exports oi poverty.* (See Concept* 
. D, The Export of Poverty), s 

Population decline is very visible, and easily measured by census figures, 
but other types of decline are important, too. Changes in the stock of 
p^-ivately held wealth and changes m th*^. material welfa-re of families are 
also important measures of decline, .vorth examining county by county. 

Forty -five counties have shown 19^0-1970 declines, in wealth per capita 
as measured by assessed valuation per capjta (in constant dollars). Although 
' there have been adjustments in assessment practices in that period (e.g., 
exemption of inventories), assessment in general has grown more rigorous, 
and this seems to be a useful indicator of changes m wealth. 

Annndication of genexal material \t *.tare of Colorado families is avail- 
able from cen,sus information giving ihr proportion of families with income 
below the poverty guidelines. In 1970 1" counties had. ov,er 1 5% of their ^^---^ — 
families living in poverty. However, ^f^Jies e figures are not available for 
comparison over time. One tndual )^ of the' different countie.s' participation 
(or non-participation) in the state's growing affluence can be had.by corr)- 
paring each county'^ median family income with the stale median family 
income for both I960 and 1970. Tw'enty one counties showed declines often 
percentage points or more relative to btato median family income during the 
sixties. 
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The four quantitative measures of, decline described here are mapped 
on Figure 1. The supporting datS'are on the county data sheets in the 
Appendix. 

Conclusion ' ' ♦ . ' * 

As was noted before, the counties witK B'fia rp population decline were ' " ^ 
generally those y/ith the most specialized (or least diver sified) economies. 
These have all been quantitative indicators of decline. Subjective factors 
ai'e also importaht: the failure of a community to generate opportunities 
to retain or attract yoxing people, the €^ven less measurable decline of the 
spirit oi personal accomplishment and Satisfaction. All ,of these are aspects 
.ol decline which' can't be ignored. ^ 
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Scclum III. THE PROBLEMS OF GROWTH 



As suggested in the discussion of dec line, • some of the non -metropoJitan 
counties (and (ht^r residents) are also suffering from growth troubles, along 
With the growth benelus of mere money more people, and • -usually --more- 
oppo-rtunitics . ^ 

Tax rates and ta.\ costs per citizen are increasing rapidly in P'.tkin, 
Douglas, Routt and smi ?ar count.es- but the revenues and services never 
seem to c atch up wiih rho needs . Support services are strained (e.g., 
schooj crowdmg delays in potice response). Streets are inadequate for 
crafhc and park.ng iS J mited. Water and sewer systems have trouble keep- 
ing up with demand, and usei'^ fees t ontmually go up. Solid waste disposal 
IS more diffic»>ll and oxpensiv^, air pollution appears in rural communities, 
and clear streams are threaten'fcjd. 

\_ 

These stresses oc.cur parljcui^rly in the count'^es with re< reation 
booms. The present tax structure — a pay-after-you -grow-system - 
leaves change «n the economy a burden for residents, flousmg pnces, 
particularly rentals -climb, residents with moderate incomes may be forced 
out, damag-ng existing business ancl industry. If the new recreation indus - 
try IS seasonal, welfare costs go up. The residents may find themselves 
with reduced say in dec ision -making. Rejative median income usually falls 
w-th the mfjiux of^.ow pa.d resort erapJoyees, it may fa.'l even more when 
resort construi.tion tapers off. 

The greatest ^ong -run stress may be the new specialization of the local 
economy. As spec lalized dependence on recreation grow3, so does eco- 
nomic vulnerability increase *- vuJnerabil ty to changes in tastes, tax 
regulations the business cycle, and other factors beyrnd anyone's control. 
Any of these m^j'*'* reduce demand for rec r eat ion services, ^ " 

All c»f these strajns and frictions impc^se changes in life style on the 
residents of the rural areas — whethf r ^i^<^\ ^ani charge or not. And local 
qovernmcnt short of "pec^ple, time money and expertise m the new prob- 
lems c^ften has a very difficuK time dea..ng with growth and the changes it 
demands. , • 

Local governments, in non metropolitan areas, need more resources 
and help than they have been gettmg to deal with both decline and growth. 



r 



Conclusion 



Growth usually brings mor.e business, more opportunities, more 
people, and sooner or later, more tax base. If it brings these things in 
timely'fashion, and in accord with the four policy categories or goals 
listed in the Introduction, growth-is good, generally speaking. 

However, growth now taking place and in prospect for the near future 
is not all good. It brings problems demanding serious attention by the 
government of the State of Colorado. ; 
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Section IV. HOW CAN THE STATE OF COLORADO HELP? 

'The State does a great deal for non-metropolitan counties and muni - 
cip^lities now. It furnishes mon^y and administrative help through dozens 
of agencies and their various n/ograms. One conspicuous lack however, is 
a set of growth policies that,«^uld clarify what the different agencies and 
levels of governmenfr shoul/do to deal with decline and growth, policies 
that would tell each whatthfey can e.'cpect of the others. 

Bits and pieces of growth policy are contained in different statutes.* 
These are generally statements of good intentions which don't offer much 
guidance for action. Others are in laws with little implementation and 
funding. Growth policy is more specifically enunciated in route decisions 
on the interstate highway system, or in expansion of two year colleges to 
four year status. However, these fragmentary, often unwitting statements 
of growth policy are hard to interpret and impossible to design program 
objectives around. 

The bits and pieces approach to growth policy reflects a tendency to 
look only at individual separate parts of the problem. &r it defines the 
problem in terms of some favorite tool for dealing with a piece of the 
problem, e.g., land- use planning . Unfortunately, the^ whole of everybody' s 
favorite solutions is less than the sum of the parts if the solutions don't 
fit together or if the entire problem (threat or opportunity) isn't addressed. 

What is the right problem? 

For policy making, the right probleni is one that is comprehensively 
described—described understandably enough to guide the writing of clear 
objectives which- -;f met--handle the problem. 

*S. B. 51, 1972 session of the Colorado General Ass embly, amended the sta- 
tute defining the purpose of the State Division of Commerce & Development. . " 
to plan and promote the economic development of the state and particularly 
those rural and lesser populated areas of the s.tate which desire to encourage ^ 
such developm'ents as weJl as neighborhoods ^Vith high chronic Unemployment;' . 
HB. 1076. same session, made..this policy declaration (but only implemented 
it with an unpaid, unstaffed population advisory council): "that it is the policy 
oi the state of Colorado to encourage population planning that will result in 
the balancing of economic activity throughout the various regions of the 
state; to discourage population paMcrns that will result in the -excessive 
centralization of ec onorhic acti vity intone region^of the state to the detriment 
of other regions of the state to encourage tjopulation stability at levels that 
will not- exceed the capacity of the state's natural respurces- and to dis- - 
.courage growth m excess 'of the capacity oi governnent to provide efficient 
and quality servu fs essentia) for the hpalllh and welfare of its citizens." 
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Clear objectives are the crucial conc^t. 

How clear ? Clear -^eno.ugh-so .one- can^tell-two-fehings : 

^ 1. One can tell the degree to which programs are res ponding to the 

problem, or the threat or opportunity. 

2. One can tell the degree to which programs have or have not 
achieved the objective. ^ 

The following Hierarchy of Policies, Threats and Objectives shows how 
policy and objectives may be expressed. Following this are concepts and 
tools which could be used as building blocks for programs to achieve the 
objective. The Hierarchy also suggests how those objectives may then be 
used for comparing alternative policy and program packages. 

To facilitate this analysis the authors made working assumptions on 
Colo'rado growth policy, or what a Colorado growth policy might look like. 
These assumptions are expressed in the Hierarchy.. 
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Section V. HIERARCHY OF GOA.LS, POLICIES, AND OBJECTIVES 
FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT AND GROWTH MANAGEMENT 



The Hierarchy is presented in Figure II. The left hand margin entries 
describe the-levels of the Hierarchy. The boxes describe the goals, 
threats, policies and objectives, the descriptions becoming more specific 
' at each lower level. 

Based on the Hierarchy, Detailed Operational Objectives are proposed ^ 
for each of the four classes of regions described in the State Operational 
Threat. These Objectives respond to the State Operational Threat and rural^ 
development goals (in this example, the authors' Operational Threat 
Response Policy Categories). These Objectives are based on the plans 
proposed by each region, and then synthesized by GMA and the regions. The 
Objectives should also respond to Federal rural developn.ent policies and 
programs affecting Colorado and its regions; but this v/Al only be possible 
when Federal policies and programs are formed and clarified. 

The Detailed Operational Objectives will be the basis for designing 
Program Packages to achieve rural development and growth management in 
Colorado. In the remainder of this report, major program concepts are 
described and a more detailed set of tools or program components is listed. 
(Section VI- J, Implementation Tools) Following that, the use of some of 
the tools in designing Program Packages is exemplified, in Section VII, 
Program Packages. 

Detailed Operational Objectives 

As noted above, the management and planning regions of Colorado are 
divided among four classes, depending on the preponderance within each of 
decline, growth, or stability. Different qualities of growth are also classed 
separately, e.g. , oil shale, recreation. An individual courty within a 
region may be an exception to any classification. 

Class 1 . Comparative advantage for location of economic activity 
• should be augmented in Regions 1, 5, 6, 7, and 8 by state action to increase 
employment by at least 8,000 people, exclusive of Pueblo County, in the 
period 1975-1980 with maximum local participation in the employment gain. 
Constant dollar per capita personal income within these regions should be 
increased by 19 percent in the period 1975-1980 (an annXial rate of 3-1/2 
percent), and no county should have more than 15 percent of its families 
below the poverty level by 1980. 

Agmcultural land with a capitalized earnings value of $200 per acre or 
more should not be converted at^a rate faster than 2 percent per year; 
irrigated land should not be converted faster than 1 percent, and not at all 
along the Federal Aid Highway System. 
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FIGURE 11. 
HIERARCHY OF GOALS, POLICIES AND 
FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT AND GROVrTH 



Growth Manny*t*nc*nt ?oHcy_ 
A «raad goal. 



Threat « . . . . 

General scatemunt ot problen^ - of the accxvicieb 

- generating the chreat to the Grand Goal. 



T raat ReM p^n^^e Poticies 

' General Polxy Stacctivent responding to speciticaiiy 
described threat, or otherwise authorizing response. 



Qnfvrationa l Threats (State) , , j r, j 

" Actual or potential problem, more precisely defined, 
for which retDedial policies are being sought. 



State Operational Obiectlve 

indicator of desired achievement - written to 
describe a desired state of nature where the Ihreat 
exists only at an acceptable level* 



U nerattonal Threat Response Policy Ca tef;ories 

Categories of remedial policies in response to 
Operational Threat and State Operational Objective. 



To seek more balanced growth among places and over tU 
coininuniueb where reasonably possible in the face of 
and grc^Lh. 



Too nmch conceutration on Front Range, threatening strip 
of crowding, congestion, crin^s etc.; steady decline ml 
Uw rural poverty and wastt-d resources; extreme growth in 
threatening degradation o£ land (prime resource for mcoit 
tourism); ' 



\1/ 



To encourage the development and malnte 
viable rural and nonmetropolitan areas. 



This TRP (rural development) is now the 
for rural development po^rtion of s.tate 



Class l: Twonty-eight rural counries, with 210,621 people, 
tr^UUou, per capita w«lth, and/or relative incon«; £- 
are having severe poverty problems. This involves dcclinir., 
and often causes involuntary changes in life styles. These 
nU Regions 8, 7, 6, 5 and l.„ Clas^: Four -"1 ""'"•^ ' 
(tripling in the winter) are growing at very rapid rates wi 
cost of growth not being covered even with rising per capit 
specialization and seasonabi lity of their econom es and res 
rapid conversion of agriculturally and f'^'^f^f^^y/.f 
income, and With involuntary changing of existing life styl 
iith .-85,000 peop> face an oil shrile 

growth beyond that covered by ta^ revenues, and involuntary 
Class 'iV: All other counties. 



To'encourage the Colorado population increment in th 
between 400,000 and 600,000 people; 40% of this popu- 
directed outside the Front Range by rural dcvelopme 
state and local rev<Snues. Real per capita income t 
property tax base (constant dollars) =«P^" " * 
Desirable -growth rates will be determined by each r, 
pation. Assure no more than 17. conversion of irrig 
is the net effect of 12 regional objectives. 



Control locally unacceptable 
rates of growth or that which 
fails to cover social and 
public costs. ' 



Counter 
growth- 1 
af fordal 




Preserve choice of life style 
to include existing rural and 
small town way of life. 



These goals constitute what the authors assume to be 



P^y^ p^^ ^nr>rntional Objectives 

ndica^ors of desired achievement by C ass of 
region - written to describe desired state of 
nature where the Threat exists only at an accep- 
table level. 



Specified on pages U-15. 



prof^ram Packages 



™f^ram Imple^ntation tools and projects 
(exponents) which together will meet the regional 



(component- , 

and Detailed Operational Objectives. 



Specified on pages 
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tES AND OBJECTIVES 
GRWH MANAGEMENT 



md over time, maint^aimng viable 
te face of threats £rom decline 



iing scrip city with attendant problems 
icline in 1/2 of the counties threaten* 
growth in some areas ot Western Slope 
for income from agriculture and 



and maintenance of 
,tan areas. 



,s now the grand goal 
of state growth plan. 



1 people, ore continuing their decline 
income; 0£ after a period of decline, 

declining tax base and relative income, 
s. These counties are largely in Plan- 
ol counties with 22,940 population 

rates with the public (possibly social) 
per capita tax costs, with increasing 
s and resulting instability threats, and 
y valuable land with dropping relative 
life styles. Class 111 : Four counties 
ompanying economic specialization, 
voluntary changes in life styles. 



>nt in the period 1975-1980 to be 
this population increase to be 
evelopmenc programs financed from 
Income to grew 3-1/2% per year; 
pita to be stable or growing, 
y each region with public partici- 
of irrigated land per year. This 



Disperse economic activity and population where concentrated to point 
of public and social costs not being covered; in the meanUme 'public 
and social costs should be covered by those profiting froo^the activity. 



This TRP (urban growth policy) would be followed down the hierarchy 
if a state growth plan was being developed and conflicts resolved. 



The Front Range area will be further metropolitanired by 1990, with 2,7 million 
-people being added to the existing population of 1.6 nillion. Public and social 
costs of growth, now substantially borne by previous residents, will accelerate 
their increase as crowding, pollution, transportation remedies are required. 
Life styles are involuntarily changed. This includes Planning Regions 2, 3, 4, 



Counter economic decline; foster 
growth to extent desirable and 
affordable. - 




Assure governmental capa- 
bilities at all levels to 
deal with decline and 
growth. 



me to be Rural Develop.-nent Policy. 
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Communities should be given substantial choice in retaining present life 
styles or seeking growth, tradeoffs between diversified growth and special- 
ized growth should be made specific. Local and regional planning, public 
management and development should embody maximum public participation, 
and should be ad, <iquately ^supported by state and local funds. ^ 

Class 2 . In Regi<>n 12, growth should be held to a rate locally accept- 
able. The public and sV:<cial costs ^f growth should be met by the benefici- 
aries-of that growth. 

Involuntary changes in life styles should be minimized by permitting 
local. choice of growth rates. Overspecialization Of the economy with total 
dependence on tourism and resort construction should be avoid.ed. 

To preserve the esthetic values essential for maintaining the recreation 
industry and to prevent irreversible commitment of agricultural resources, 
there should be no conversion *of viewable irrigated land along the Federal 
Aid Highway System, and no more than 1 percent per year elsewhere. 
Within five years, 60,000 acres of viewable land in Region 12 should be 
purchased by the state for leaseback for ranching only, using condemnation 
if necessary. 

Local and regional planning,, public.management, and development for 
diversification, purposes should embody substantial public participation and 
should be largely supported fromJocal revenues as long as rapid growth 
continues. ^ ^ 

Class 3> In Region 11, the public and social costs of growth should be 
borne by the beneficiaries of growth. Choice of life styles and of growth 
rates should be made available to individual communities. — - 

Economic specialization and overdependency should be avoided", as oil 
shale is developed one new non-oil shale basic job should be developed for 
each two oil shale construction, production, and processing jobs. 

In order to maintain-^g ricultu ral and recreational resources, irrigated 
land should not be converted. Non-irrigated land should not be converted 
more rapidly than 2 percent a year, and this largely away from highways. 

Local and regional planning, public management, and development fpr 
diversification purposes should embody maximum public participation and 
should be supported from local and state revenues. 

Class 4 . Individual counties in other regions may have problems of 
either decline or growth which will require various remedies. Generally 
speaking, however. Regions 9 and 10 are in more comfortable condition 
and will require less effort to meet the guidelines of the State Operational 
Objective. 



Section VI. CONCEPTS AND IMPLEMENTATION TOOLS 

* « 

A number of economic and regulatory tools are available for implement- 
ing rural development and growth management policy. These are listed in 
this section under the Operational Threat Response Policy Categories for 
which they seem appropriate. 

Before listing the tools, however, several concepts are described. The 
concepts explain the need fo r and use of major new tools for achieving rural 
development goals. 

• 

A. Regipnal Planning Integrated to State Goals ^ ' 

B. RuraJ Development Corporation / * " 

C. Preserving Agricultural Land 

D. The Exp'ort of Pover-ty 
- >E. *The Costs of Gjeowth 

. F. Development Gains Tc^x 

G. Pay -As ~Ybu-Grow 

H. Zoning and Planning 

I. Police Power vs. Market Process 
J. Implementat'i.on Tools 

a. Assure Governmental Capabilities 

b. Control Locally Unacceptable Rates of Growth 

c. Counter Economic Decline and Foster Growth to Extent 
* Desirable and Affordable 

d. Permit Choice of Life Style 




A, Integrated Regional and State Planning 

The Rural development and growth management process for Colorado 
should be the responsibility of regional councils and a State Growth Manage- 
inent Agency (GMA). 

The regional councils should be regional councils of governmenj; (COGsJ, 
with statutory requirements that they be advised by planning "commissions, 
economic councils of businessmen (including farmers) and consumers, and 
citizen advisory groups. They should be staffed by professionals in planning, 
public administration, engineering, and grantsmanship. The staff should 
carry out operational responsibilities for the council, and should advise and 
consult, with counties and municipalities within the region who need expertise 
in these fields. The county and municipal planning and zoning functions 
should remain adequately supported by state and regional fupds until they 
can be locally financed. * \ 

■ . ■ 

Each council, with its advisory groups and staff, should b^e responsible 
for identifying and coordinating the needs of individual counties; and cities, 
and fitting them into the regional plans. They should be responsible for 
obtaining approval, and then for obtaining Federal, state or Rur^I Develop- 
ment Corporation (RDC) support for individual projects or programs (per 
Concept B), 

Each council should, maintain a 5 -year plan of growth managenient which 
fits GMA guidelines for state growth management. Each regional plan 
should show goals for development (and diversification) in terms of: incre- 
mental employment; total capital needs, for incremental economic activity, 
public sector support services, and housing; land availability and manage- 
ment methods, desired modifications of state zoning and other regulations, 
etc. The completed plan would include the program Packages for action, 
(See Section VII, Program Packages , ) 

The regional councils should be the intermediary between atate plans 
and local needs, the councils would coordinate planning and authority. They* 
should also be the logical originators of Regional Service Authorities cover- ^ 
ing all or part of a region. , ^ 

The GMA should be a small policy making and decision making com- 
mission appointed by and responsible to the governor (possibly six members 
with the governor ex officio) and confirmed by a legislative body. It should 
have its own sta^ff, including a delegate staff member from each region, and 
a task force of staff from each appropriate department in state government. 
The staff should maintain close liaison with the Federal Regional Council and 
their staff on Federal planning, programmatic grants, and revenue sharing. 

The GMA's responsibilities should be dual: (a) it should set state growth 
policy, within legislated guidelines, and maintain a statewide plan for 
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achieving its operational objectives for growth managemeilt, and (b) it should 
assist the regions both in fitting their plans into the state plan and in obtain- 
ing the resources to carry out their plans. The GMA would inevitably be 
negotiating with and among individual regions; to integrate their plans into 
the, statewide plan, it should have final approval autho?city over each regional 
plan. 

The GMA should have advisory groups assuring extensive citizen partici- 
pation. It should be required to establish information gathering and hearing 
procedures, including environmental impact statements. 
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B, ' Rural Development Corporatio n 

1* ' • 

^ A Rural Developmenf Corporation is needed to (1) ^,ounter ei.onuniA 
decline and encourage desired growth, (2) preserve- c.Hom.p of l^fe slv*t\ 
(3) assure local governmental capabilities to deaj wuh dcuJine andgr*.\v{h 
and (4) control raters of growth that are Jox ally unacceptable or «hat fa ] t** 
.cover their own Jiublio and social costs. 

The Rural Development Corporation should be a free xvheelmg erter- 
prise witfi wide.discretjon to furn sh capitaJ and entre4;r eneuriai help to 
businesses, joint ventures, k»caA government, and semi governmental^ 
authorities (e.g., housing),* It should be able to guarantee loans and sub* 
sidize interest on thel^n, to make equUy loans and grants, and-^nn rare / 
cases--support manpower deveJopment programs or furnish operating sub- 
sidies. It could undertake turnkey establxshmeni and cOnt>tructiort of new 
industrial activities to be owned si'^d operated by private f;rms or co ops. 

The Rural Development C -rporatiori shouJd be funded by the State of 
Colorado with $300,000,000 over a period of five v^ars. The money should 
be raised by issuance of fu)J- faith b* nds (requiring const.itut-.onal rev.sion), 
serviced from the state's gen^^ral funds, ircJud.ng the state's share of the 
Development Gains Tax (see Cvjncept F). Mu ch o f this money wc uld be \ n 
- revolving fund operations f irannng loans, but $ 100,000 , 000 should be avail 
able for grants and s.^b sidie.s. It j.ouid be importar^t to ^ave some of t>ese 
funds available as matr.h^ng mon^v ^ox Federa? programs, ao m.ngl of 
any Federal rural revenue sharing nionev-s with th^^se funds shoiiXd be care- 
fully reviewed. However, it iS hoped l-iil contmur.i.s flows of Federal 
special revenue sharing funds could be channeled i*^.t<» the R»>ral Develop 
mejit Corporat'jon. 

The Rural Development Corporation should work closely w3<h the state' 
planning and integration agency j(OMA) ar.d with the regional organizations 
(see Concept A). It shuuld be ^rnajor means oi carrying out <he parts of 
their development programs for wht-^Hxprivat e capo^tal was not avaliabie and 
for which management assistant e xs'^e'^^dea. li shouJd ajSi> loordinatc 
closely with the Federal agencies adm^na*^! «ring rural developnif nt or .com- 
munity development grant, loan c?r guarar^tee programs (e.g., Farmerb 
Home Adm?nist rauon Dt-pctftmHoi HouSiag and Urban DevelopmenI, 
Environmental Protection Agencv/, Def.artmen* of Labor, ard the Small 
Business Admin<st ration). 

A Metropolitan Development Corpo ralxon may be dejsi red by the Front 
Range counties as a count erpart to Ih* RDC. This might lead to pobtJ^cal 
conflicts. Another alternative wouid be a statewide Colorado Development 
Corporation. However, t.h^ latter th^ Colorado Development Corporation 
might not be smglemmdedl y tont ern^^d wtth rural development. 

Regardless of title the fupcUons dest ribed for the Rural Development 
Corporation appear vital for achieving the Operational Objectives proposed 
in this report. 
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C. Preserving Agricultural Land ' a 

.The stfate of Colorado possesses an estimated Ofie million acres, of ^ ^ 
irrigated hay and pa^tureland in mountain country. These lands, for both ' 
agricultural and esthetic use, are irreplaceable resources. Once the de- 
cision is made to change use - by subdivision, by resort development, or 
simply by fragmenting ownership - the resource cannot be'^replaced. T^e' 
change iniUse comprises an irreversable commitment. '* . 

Colorado has a limited supply of such land. As the land^jLs continually 
taken out of its present agricultural use, the supply becomes even smaller 
and the remaining parcels become increasingly more valuable. 
V 

Many people place a high value on e^the^tically pleasing locations in the 
Colorado Rockies These people value and demand this resource in one of 
two waysj (1) as a public trust kept in its present use, to be enjoyed by all 
now and in the future, and (2) as private property developed for those/vho 
can afford'to take some for themse^lves, *leas ening the amount for public 
consumption. The demand for Colorado mountain land, for both of these 
purposes will increase. Thus, bwo conflicting pressures ar6 increasing 
the demand for use of a decreasing supply of irrigated IsCnd - an irreplace- 
' able resource. 

Present econon>ics dictate conversion of the land. ^To date the market 
system. has worked to make private property demand (2) a more profitable, 
and thus more desirable use of the resource, than public trust demand (1). 
r Because there is an absolute ^supply of such land, it has become vulnerable 
^to monopolistic abuses. A relatively few land Speculators have almost 
cornered the market in some mountain areas, and can exploit those wishing 
to use the land for any purposes: housing, agriculture, or esthetic 
experience. 

Land speculators are making decisions in which the public is the primar 
party at interest. In so doing, they foreclose the right of the public not only.^ 
to make present decidJions, but also decisions based on future needs of 
future generations. 




If present trends continue, the value of these lands for natural use 
probably exceed their value for othef purposes for these reasons: 

. The growing realization of the important role open space and 
recreation play in preserving mental and physical health of 
individuals and coifimunities . 

. The increasing worldwide demand for agricultural products, particu- 
larly animal protein, and the role of American producers in meeting 
this demand by helping to balance our trade deficit. 
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Economic recpgnition of the diminishing physical supply and irreversi- 
bility of most cHanges/iu use of tli^s^lands. 

,Thus, it c3n .be stated with some certainty that highest and. "best use - 
as determined politically - will move toward agriculture and esthetics, and 
away from commercial purposes. Included-in this definition of Jiighest and 
best use is the concept of ''option vajue. "^rAs long as the land is kept in 
irrigated agriculture,, both present and futuire generations Jiave the option of 
determining their highest and best use. Although one may not even expect 
to see the land, one may want to preser>re the '^option'* to see it for oneself, 
one^s grandchildren, and perhaps unrelated future generations • 

The essential reason for maintaining an active option demand is the 
threat of irreversibilities. .Government, with its constitutional responsibility 
to posterity, is the logical^ intervener in the present market to protectJtb^ 
public's options for future- use, . . , 
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D. The Export of Poverty 

It is possible that welfare and, education spending in such counties as 
Costifla and Conejos malse local government the leading basic industry. T^a 
is, \he counties import purchasing power through grants and programs funde 
by tlije state and Federal government. 

This -1^. often greater than the purchasing power brought in as a result o 
•producing and exporting sheep, coal, wheat, ot any othei;.*goods and services 

The import-export analogy becomes a little hazy here. If intra- 
governmental transfers are importing basic income, what is the export? Th 
answer seexns clear: where CQuntieb cannot support essential local service 
and whe/e they and their r,esidents must substantially depend'on intra - 
governmental transfers, they are exporting pover ty. , The entire region, tli 
entire state, and. even the entire nation is concerned with such communities 
because of this general interdependence. ^ ^ , ^ 

* f One rough indicator of poverty expo^-t comes from sumrmng certain 
state tax collections from a county ^nd comparing .them with the funds re- 
*^^^^-J;urned to that county by the State of Colorado. (See Appendix A - County 
Data Sheets). The "deficit'^ between state tax collections and state contribu 
tions runs $150 - $175 pel: capita annually in Costilla and Conejos Counties.. 
Although similar figures are not avaiteble for the Federal "deficit, itis 
estimated to be $500 -$1000 per capita for those counties. 

This suggests a massive;, continuing drain on gpve^nrnental finances, 
unless productive employment is generated to make the residents ojE suph 
counties more economically self-sufficient. , - - <^ , 

Assuming, conservatively, a $750 per capita annual governmei\tal 
deficit (State and Federal), Conejos County* s poverty will cost government 
about $60 million over 10 years, plus social dislocation. The present valu^ 
of that stream of costs, at a 10% discount xate,^ is $36 million. Capital 
investment of this amount, or a major part of it, might create a substantial 
amount of employment in the county, benefiting the residents and the state 
- and Federal taxpayers. See the Program Package for Region 8 in Section 
VII, Program Packages. . * - * 
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E. The Costs of Growth 

Growth a,nd development cost money. They take more money from the 
community than they return^ to it, particularly^ in the short run. The differ^ 
ence between what growth and development cost in tatxes, and what they 
generate in taxes, xare the public costs that must be borne by all the ^ 
citizens - -incliiding those living in the growth area before the growth occurs. 

Most people living in a high growth area are not beneficiaries of that 
growth. They don^t get gx eater net incomes, they donH hold much property 
that appreciates; they don'.t own expanding businesses. They may or may 
not find greater amenity values in their community. 

In fact, for many people the quality'of life goes down. They end up with 
longer driving--time to work and climbing housing costs. Communications 
services at^degraded and pollution increased. People are more crowded 
together; in extreme cases they are forced from land, homes or jobs. AH 
of these are involuntary changes in life styles, as described in Section III, 
The Problems of Growth. They are social costs not listed on an income 
statement, but costs of growth just the same. 

The costs of growth, i. e. , the difference between the public and social 
benefits of growth and the public and social expenses (or damages), seem to 
vary with three factors: 

4*1 

a) the increasing concentration of people in one location, particularly 
sprawled concentration. (Mass transportation in the Denver area 
will be particularly expensive because of sprawl. ) 

b) the rate of growth, which --when fast--requires more services with 
l8s« time in which to plan for and'furnish them. , This emphasizes 
the gap in time between supplying public services and collecting 

. , growth-dj^rived revenues to pay for them. 

c) the increasing demand for public services that are people-based 
instead of capital based. That is, there is increasing demand for 
education, welfare, policing, manpov/'er development, housing 
assistance, and health services. These get more expensive in 
larger or faster growing dornmunities-- Praviding these people- 
intensive sei*^vices contrasts with the conventional wisdom of 
economies of scale where the expense of delivering water and fire 
protection and removing sewage would, hopefully, go down as the 
community grows bigger. 

The costs of growth should be borne in timely fashion by the people who 
benefit from growth : the land developers, the builders, the retailers who 
directly profit. This seems like simple equity. It also offers a means of 
making services available sooner, better meeting service needs. 
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At the moment, these costs can't^e accurately figured. Developing 
information and methods for (a) ^calculating Hjese costs, (b) identifying whom 
they fall on, and (c) determining how much the Beneficiaries .gain from 
growth, will be essential for state growth policy in general and for rural 
development policy in particular. This is a fir^st priority undertaking for 
the State of Colorado, if it and its local governments are to deal with decline 
and growth. 
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F. Development Gains Tax 

A Development Gains Tax would be a new source of public revenues,, 
generajted from one of the major classes of growth beneficiaries --those who 
'benefit from appreciation in land values. 

Benefits --gains--from appreciation in land values result from obtaining 
land and then selling it for more than the costs of obtaining, holding, im- 
proving, and selling it. This generally results from the beneficiary heaving 
investment capital available, having some degree of good luck, and- -often-- 
benefitting from the efforts of others to make the land or the locality more 
attractive. 

However, as growth and development take place, the beneficiary 
(investor, speculator, developer) pays little of the costs of growth to the 
community.. He benefits --others pay, e.g., already-present residents, 
buyers of land. Furt)iermore, the non -beneficiaries pay for services through 
the existing tax structure which is not designed to pay for rapid growth. They 
also p,ay increasing social costs by accepting crowding and poorer services 
(double sessions in schools, delays in telephone service). 

A Development Gains Tax would remedy this. It would put more of the 
burden of paying for the costs of gro.Wth on the beneficiaries of that growth 
(and their customers).. It would also alter the comparative attractiveness of 
the investment in different parts of the state. TJie fast-appreciating, boom- 
area land would become relatively less attractive. Land in the static or 
declining areas would become more attractive for investment. 

The Tax would be a tax on the net capital gain from selling real estate 
and improvements in Colorado. The basis for figuring the gain would be the 
sale price of the appraised value at the time of acquisition. The basis would 
be adjusted for inflation during the period the land was held, either by the 
consumers price index or the deflation factor used in calculating change in 
gross national product. The basis also N^ould include improvements made - 
during the holding period, also adjusted for inflation up to the time of sale. 
Finally, the legitimate costs of sale could be subtracted from the difference 
'-between sale"p^-ice and the adjusted basis. The remainder would be the 
development gain. 

For example, assume a county in a steady state of growth with 2500 
acres of irrigated ranch land being converted to second home and resort 
sites a year. 

1. Ranchers own 2500 acres with a basis (estimated or appraised 
' value) of $300 per acre. This establishes a basis of $750, 000. 

2. The ranchers sell the 2500 acres and receive $1*500 per acre, a 
price of $3, 750, 000.^ The gain here is $3, 000,000. 

I 

\ 
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If the development gains tax is set at 30%, the tax revenue would 
be $900, 000 from this cycle of sales. 

In the same year, 2500 acres just purchased at $1500 (no inflation 
factor allowed in this example) per acre is being developed and 
reboid. The basiS'ior figuring gain on it is $3, 750, 000. Improve- 
ments and costs o£ sale come to $3000 per acre or $7, 500, 000, 
and the improved land is sold in lots at $10, 000 per acre, for 
$25, 000, 000. 

With a 30% tax rate, the tax will be levied on the gain of 
$13,750,000 (sale price less improvements and sales costs, less 
basis) for tax revenues of $4, 125,000. 

Thus, the tax on those sales alone would yield $5, 025, 000 in a year. 
This covers only two cycles of land development; no attempt is made to 
estimate the tax return from sales of land and buildings already in place,? 
In a metropolitan context, the tax rnig^t generate $50-75 million a year in 
the Denver metro area, assuming $2 billion worth of conveyances a year 
(with widely varying basis and gain factors).* 

The proceeds of this tax should be divided among the county (where the 
land is located), the region, and the State of Colorado. A 50-30-20 split 
might be found appropriate, and the tax would be earmarked in each juris- 
diction for covering the public and social costs of growth: At the 30% rate 
mentioned above, it might generate $100, 000, 000 annually under present 
economic condHions. 

The tax would be partv.uJa r] v significant in areas where there is rapid 
gain in property values beuaube of monopolistic conditions in the property ^ 
market. The market for land may be theoretically competitive, simply 
reflecting expectations c£ the present and future productivity of one piece 
of land whxuh is simdar to many other pieces. In practice, however, 
Colorado has. limited supplies of land 'with unique characteristics (e.g., 
located near Roxbo rough Park, irrigated valley land with a scenic mountain 
view located near a growing resort). This land is often priced with monopo 
listic abandon by its sellers. Public policy in the 0uited States has long 
frown,ecl on monopolistic practices, and the Development Gains Tax might 
deter such prac^lces in the land markets. In any case, it would let, the 
broader community (which is paying the cos.ts of developmental growth) 
share in the gains. 

'^^One uncertainty is the effect of the tax on rates of development. The an- 
nouncement effects of the tax would probably speed up the sale of land-- 
maybe confip res sing two or three years' sales^into the period before the 
tax^s effective date. Land bought with^ high interest money will probably be 
developed more quickly than it would be without the tax; but such land may 
be less likely to be bought with high interest money. The whole question of 
tax incidence requires study, but obviously much of the burden, where it 
exists, will fall on the final or residential buyer. 
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The tax and its rationale should be carefully studied, and might be 
adapted or applied in other ways. As a modification, it might be used as a 
tool to encourage maintenance of land in agricultural production by waiving 
the tax when such land is sold but kept in the same use. However, the tax 
might be charged back to the buyer if the use were changed within five or 
ten years. 

Regardless of the modification, the philosophy would be the same: The 
beneficiaries of growth and their customers would pay more of the costs of 
growth than the bystanders and the victims. The Development Gains Tax is 
a means of internalizing the costs of growth into the transactions which 
translate growth into private gain. Furthermore, state and local govern- 
ment would receive growth-related revenues sooner, in time to meet the 
requirements for services. Finally, it would make the counties not yet ex- 
periencing rapid land appreciation comparatively more attractive places 
for investment. 
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G. g4v-As>You-Grow 

>. 

Growth costs money as far as public and social costs are concerned; 
but it does make money for some people (per Concepts E and F). The 
Development Gains Ta-N is one means of letting the beneficiaries of growth 
pay more of growth^s costs. It also provides more timely generation of tax 
revenues needed to servic;e growth, property and income-taxes. How else 
may the costs of growth be covered in timely and equitable fashion? 

Growth generates both capital costs .and operating costs. Pay-as -you- 
grow financing, supported by the beneficiaries o£ growth- -would be desir- 
able for both instead of burdening non-beneficiaries with most of these costs. 

New water and sewage systems, new schools, new public transporta- 
tion-~all involve substantial capital costs. Water and sewage tap fees large 
enough to covsr construction costs are already being considered. Provision ^ 
of school buildings adequate to serve large subdivisions may be a logical 
ext^ijision of the idea of requiring school building sites from the subdivider. 
Capital costs of other public services might be included in building permit 
fees for both homes and commercial and industrial construction proposed 
for high growth regions. Since this approach to setting building permit fees 
would increase housing costs, special effort would b^reqxairecllo fund ^ 
adequate low and medium income housing programs. 

The operating costs of furnishing growth-required public support ser- 
vices are also major expenses which might be more directly born^ by those 
involved in generdliag the growth. Education, public assistance, policing, 
public transportation, manpower development, and low incortie housing are 
all needs aggravated by growth. None of these needs is comfortably support- 
able within the present tax structure. 

» If the costp of growth were better identified, the present, value of the 
stream of fCitu re costs of these support services also could be levied as 
building permit fees. The discount rate might reflect expected inflation 
rates'. This would be particularly appropriate in areas whose rate and 
quantity of growth exceeds present resources for equitably paying for these 
support services. 

Social costs might also be reflected in building permits. Such growth- 
produced costs as double sessions in previously -adequate schools, or con- 
gestion of highways causing major time losses, or investment in mass transit, 
have already been mentioned. Pollutionj^ costs, overcrowded recreation areas, 
and increasing private policing costs because of overloaded public police sys- 
tems are other examples of soclaJ. costs which should be calculated for pos- 
sible incltision m a pay-as-you -gryw system of permits and taxes. 

The same rationale might be applied in a new severance tax on Colorado 
fuel minerals. It could be levied after their production is under way 

* 
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sufficiently to determine that the price for the minerals is highly inelastic. 
Then it would be certain that tax costs would be passed on to the eventual 
customers, and that possibly desirable rural area development would not 
be discouraged. The severance tax, earmarked and distributed like pay-as- 
you-grow fees and the Development Gains Tax, would still be devoted to 
covering the public and social costs of growth. 

The distribution of new revenues --Development Gains Tax and pay-as - 
you-grow- -among county, region and state would reduce the present state 
and local dependence on Federal programs and regulations. They would 
spread the costs of growth more equitably. The first consideration , how- 
ever, is good information on- the costs of growth (per Concept E). 
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H. Zoning and Other Controls for Managing Land Use and Growth 

Land use controls have traditionally included zoning, sub -development 
regulations, annexation requirements and laws, and building codes. These, 
along. with capital improvements .planning, transportation planning and re- 
newal programming, represent the traditional approach, the conventional 
wisdom of planning. 

Zoning, and the rest, are necessajfy but net sufficie'nt means of dealing 
. with growth problems in general and rural development in particular. 

Zoning, regulations, and codes all are authoritarian statements, based 
on the police power, of what can and can^t,be done on the land. In a demo- 
cratic government, responsive^to legitimate popular pressures, authoritarian 
statements are constantly subject to modification. Private interest economic 
forces are generally quite legitimatei however, they are sometimes the only 
interests organized enough to bring a response. They, then, lead to con- 
tinual modification of existing zoning_and^oth ex police power approaches to 
growth control, /^s long as the concept of "highest and best use of land" is . 
based on maximum economic returns from the land, zoning continues to be 
a weak basis for long-run expectations about hcv a given piece of land will 
be used in the public interest (per Concept C). 

There are, of course, innovations in zoning.^ It has been suggested that 
..<:hanges in water use or point of diversion might be required to conform to 
land use plans to be deemed "beneficial. " 

"Agriculture only" zoning has been advocated to protect open space and 
esthetic values. This is certainly an open use of police power to achieve 
social ends; it is a zoning that will certainly lead to intense pressure on 
those responsible for chg^nging the map. If development rights on such land 
were severe(^ and bought by local gove.rnment, then the zoning might be less 
* vulnerable. 

Even m rural areas some high density zoning might be desirable. Par- * 
ticularly for low income housing, it could minimize rural sprawl and hold 
public costs down. 

Planned unit development is a less rigid approach in which planning 
authorities and developers can negotiate the final outcome on large bodi'*es 
of land. The establishment of very large zones for "planned unit develop- 
ment oAly'' jnay evolve from this, with development on such areas held up 
until a developer or a consortium of owners and developers agree on a 
satisfactory approach to areas of thousands of acres each. 

If zoning as a tool of growth control i3 vulnerable to economic pressures, 
there is no use in ignoring j:he fact. Instead, it may be more productive to , 
try to modify those pressures (see Concept I). ^ 
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I, Police Power vs. 'Market Process: Which Way To Manage Growth? 

''Faced with growth unprecedented in Colorado's history, our citizens 
have been looking with an increasingly jaundiced eye at the results of the 
free marlcet system, " according to Governor John Love in January 1973, 
He went on to ask the legislature for a state plan for land' use and growth, 
with the means of carrying out the plan yet to be determined. 

Determining the means (or tools) raises basic philosophical questions. 
Do we give up the market system because it seems to havejailed in equitably 
assigning costs and distributing resources? Do we move toward.more police 
power, with inevitably more regulations and more administrators or en- 
forcers? Or can we improve the market system so that Adam Smithes 
"unseen hand" again functions in the public interest? 

Presently, public\,pj3licy encourages land owners, speculators, and local 
.taxing';officiars to do the"* wrong things with land. Property tax and inheri- 
tance tax law:? push the owners of irrigated pasture land to sell it for devel- 
oprrient. Income tax regulations encourage land speculators to seek loans 
with which to leverage their own money into large capital gains. These gains 
return low tax rates to Federal and State governments, and none at all to 
the localities which must deal with the eventual developments. And local 
dependence on property tax revenues pushes coinmissioners and councilmen 
to rezone land to more lucrative uses regardless of impacts on community, 
future productivity or future needs. Annexations are approved regardless of 
long -rjan costs , 

Obviously, some changes in public policy are needed. Which kinds of 
policies are needed, police power or improved market processes? Both 
kinds, probably. Zoning, codes, regulations and prohibitions are probably 
needed now, and quickly. But these authoritarian measures generate 
bureaucracies, and their effectiveness decays as they inevitably respond to 
economic pressures (per Concept H), In the long run, many of the decisions 
for growth management could and should be made through a market process. 

Some of the tools for growth management are compared beJow in lists 
of police power tpols and market strengthening tools. These are tools 
particularly appropriate for augmenting the comparative advantage of Colo- 
rado rural areas versus other locations for economic activity: 

«> 

Police Power Market Strengthening . 
Tools Tools 

Zone for industrial and nonindustrial Pay-as -you-grow building permit 

areas, with no new industrial zoning fees 
in high growth areas 

Environmental impact and eco- 

Eotablish "agriculture only" zoning """^^^ ^"^P^^t reports and hearings 

on major plants and subdivisions 
Forbid annexations ■ in high growth areas 
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Police Power 
Tools 



Market Strengthening 
Tools 



Stop issuing bi^ilding permits in high 
growth areas/ 

Sever development rights from agri- 
cultural land and condemn them 

Legislate tax concessions 



Improved access by telecommuni- 
cations and transportation 

Loan guarantees and interest sub- 
sidies for plant construction and 
'equipmeJnt in declining areas, _ 
with affirmative action programs 
benefiting local residents 

Development/Gains Tax 

Buy irrigated land and lease back 
to agricultural users 

Manpower development and haus- 
ing programs in declining areas 



The point is that a mix of both kinds of tools is needed to augment com- 
parative advantage in declining areas. Without market strengthening tools, 
however, the police power tools will probably wear out, become corrupted, 
or become too elaborate and expensive to use. 



4 
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J. Implementation Tools for Rural Development and State Growth Manage- 
ment Policies 

— — - J 

r 

The selected tools listed' below are economic and regulatory me^-hanisms 
that can be used to implement rural development and growth management 
policies. A few are now in use> but they will be most effective when inte- 
grated as components of Program Packages responding to several goals. 



Tools Tg As s ure Governmental Capabilities 

It should be noted here that regional agencies, presumably councils of 
governments (COG's), are considered by the authors as an essential part of 
any successful rural development or state growth management effort. Re- ^ 
gional planning bodies acting as intermediaries between state and local 
governments form the basis on which other efforts depend. They would be 
organized as per *Co,ncept A, with maximum participation from professionals 
and citizens. • . 

a. Regj^unal and loca][ planning operations should be well supported and 
v/ell staffed, with their work integrated to fit state objectives. 
(Most of the agencies would probably need to be subsidized initially. ) ' 



b. XThe use and efficiency o^Regional Service Authorities (covering 

either the entire region, oar parts thereof) should be explored. 

c. Regional agencies should seek res*ources and participation from 
nearby » community and state college faculty and students. 

d. . Regional agencies should offer exppftise in grantsmanship, planning,, 

public admir.istiallpu and engineering to nonmetropolitan communi- 
/ ties. The state should^le^id*'r^pre|sentatwes to regions needing them' 
until the* regions coul<Naffo*rd theijr own-. 

e. Regional agency offices should be housed together with represen- 
tatives of state cLgencies or at minimum in the same tiwn. ^ 

i. ^ Regional agencies should require econornic and social impact blatt:-, 
ments oh ail proposed projects, holding open hearings to JLet citizens 
determine the desirability , of new developments. • * 

g. Regional agencies should receive a '30% share of the Development 

Gains Tax proceeds Ion operating and investment capital. ^ 
' » ** * 

h. Regional agencies should be re^'ponsible for their region's five-year 
growth manage-ment plan. . K ' ' 
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State Assurances 



Assistance Tools ^ 

1. A State GroNwth Management Agency (GMA, per Concept A), should co- 
ordinate state policy. One representative from each region, and one 
staff member from each pf the following state bodies should be repre- 
sented:*^ Land Use, Local Affairs, Commerce and Development, Local 
Government, Planning, Comprehensive Health, LEAA, Highway, Game, 

- -Fish and Parks, Housing, Education and Budget. Close liaison would be 
maintained with Federal Agencies such as Forest Service, HEW, HUD, 
Agriculture, FHA, ^^A, and EPA, and with the. Colorado General Assem- 
bly and its Legislative Council. 

2. A State Rural Development Corporation should offer financial, entre- 
preneurial, land management assistance. 

3. ' An affirmative, action program for er/xploying local residents --including 
^manpower development--should be required of new industry assisted in 

locating in rural areas. ^ ^ 

4. A State Housing Authority would finance low and moderate income hous- 
ing needs. * 

5/ Dispersal of state governmental agenr'es would create new employment 
I and better comthuni cation. 

) 

6. One representative from each appropriate state office should be loaned 
. to regional COGs until they can afford lo staff their own adequately. ♦ 



Statewide or countywide zoning should be established. \ ^ 



8. Changes in water use or point of diversion should be limited to those 
compatible \yith regional or state plans. 

9. Restoration of any lands degraded by mineral exploitation should be 
required. 

10. A county manager and planner should be required in each county. (Some 
may be shared within a region. ) 

11. The state (or region) should have authority to establish agricultural dis • 
tricts with zoning and taxation based on agricultural use. 

12. The state should ,prepa re guidelines to assist regions in determining plan 
acceptability, needs, and' costs of growth. 

13. State Division of Commerce and Development, regions, and RDC would 
link entrepreneurs, communities, capital, rr\anpower programs, etc. 

* 4 
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14, Wage differentials might be paid to pi-ofes Clonals as an incentive to 

^ locate in rural areas (public administrators, planners). 
« y 

Funding Tools 

. 

1. A constitutional amendment should authorize the state to incur bonded 
indebtedness raising $300,000,000 for RD^; additional bonding for the 
Department of Natural Resources would permit purchase of irrigated 
land. . ' \^ 

2*. A Development Gains. Tax would give the state a 20% share in the pro- 
ceeds; this amount should be put tack into the RDC revolving fund. 

3.' State pension fund money diverted to poorer counties by deposit in local^ 
banks and savings a.nd loan^'would create capital investment funds. 

County Assurances * 

^ ^ . / * ' * • 

Assistance Tools - ^ . • . ' 

1. Counties should have more flexibility to change their management/admin- 
istrative organization with the coming of growth* The efficiency of 
merging some counties shoulHi>e considered. 

2,. Counties should ^have more flexibility to change welfare residential 

eligibility requirements in order that residents of popular tourist areas 

are not burdened unduly. This would req.uirfe change in Federal admin- 
* * 

istxative regulations. 

3. Cities have the option of vetoing economic activities. New jobs v/ould 
be limited to not mor-e than 3-5% of the population per year, unless they 
would primarily employ women, or the c\ty had deternlined their support 
capacity is sufficient. ^ 

,4. Counties, regions, and the state should have authority to establish mora- 
' toriums in high growth areas cn building permits, land'^sales, taps , 
annexations and rezonings for both residential ^nd industrial projects. 
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5. Counties ^hd regio^is should have their rights of eminent domain expanded 
to include acquisition of land for development or open space (agriculture 
or esthetics). 

0 

6. Counties or regions should be empowered lo predevelop annexable land 
for both residential and industrial purposes either by themselves or as a 

. joint venture with the developer or the present owner. 

7. Counties and regions should be encouraged to require forced joint ven- 
tures on developments with' PUD planning-. 
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Funding Tools " 
> •» 

The counties and regions, should share in the profits from growth, and main- 
tain and improve th.eir support structure. 

1. Development Gains Tax proceeds should be split 50/30 between county 
and regi>n, with the remaining 20% going to the state RDC revolving fund. 

*' 

2. • Pay-As -You-Grow mechanisms (per Concept G), 
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Tools To Control Locally Unacceptable Rates of Growth and f 
That Which Fails Tq Cover its Public and Social Costs 

Assistance Tools 

1. The state should prepare guidelines to assist regions in calculating the 
costs of growth ~ kind, magnitude, and incidence. 

^2. Regional agencies with their planning and review committees should set 
goals and implementation plans on growth rate and mix. 

3. Regional agencies should require economic and social impact statements 
from subdividers and large new employers in high growth areas. The 
COGs would hold public review hearings for citizens to determine the 
desirability of all new projects, where they should be located, apd stan- 
dards to be met in conforming to community aeeds. 

4. The state, regions and counties should be empowered, to buy irrigated 
pasture and haylands and lease them back to farmers and ranchers. 

5. All levels of government should have the authority to employ these pro 
hibitory measures when necessary: « 

a. Zone for industrial and nonindustrial areas with no new industrial 
zoning in high growth areas. 

b. Forbid changes in zoning and use of agricultural land, or alternatively, 
form agricultural districts. 

V 

1 

c. Forbid any conversion of valley land along the Federal Aid Highway 
System. This might be extended to include any state highway 

d. Changes in water use or point of diversion should be limited to those 
compatible with regional or state plans. 

e. Aathorize moratoriums on building permits, land sales, taps , annexa- 
<^ tions, and rezoning applications. 

f. Authorize moratoriums on new housing until ^jw and moderate hous- 
ing needs are met. This might also be employed to assure sufficient 
school facilities. 

g. Limit the number of total dwelling units in a city or county, or the 
rate of growth. For instance, a city should have the option of veto- 
ing economic activity by limiting the creation of new job opportuni- 
ties to 3-5'% of the population. 

6. Restoration should be required for any lands degraded by mineral exploi- 
tation. 
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7 An affirmative action program for employing local residents - -including 
manpower development- -should be required of new industry assisted in 
locating in rural areas. 

8. Counties should have flexibility in reorganizing their administrative/ 
management structure with the coming of growth. 

9 County managers should be required in all counties and county zoning 
should be instituted, especially zoning to guard against ruraUsprawl. 

10 Forced joint venture Planned Unit Developments should be encouraged. 
Additionally, counties and regions should be empowered to condemn and 
predevelop annexable land. 

11 ' Land (or partial construction) for schools, low and moderate income 

housing s.nd open space, as well as road, water and sewer development 
should be a precondition for building permits and subdivision rights. 

Funding Tools 

Pay-As-You-Grow techniques should be" employed where needed to assist in 
covering the public and social costs of growth. 

a. The Development Gains Tax. ' The proceeds should be split 20/50/30 
between the state, county and region. 

b Deferred tax payments. The Development Gains Tax might be 

^aiv«d when the sale of prime agricultural land does not comprise 
a change in use. However, whenever the use is changed for devel- 
opment purposes, this tax would be levied. In addition taxes based 
on the new assessment should be required for the past seven years. 

c. Minnesota dual tax assessment system. This system should be 
instituted for agricultural lands to ease the burden on present 
ranchers and farmers. 

d Building permit or tap fees for new subdivisions and major indus- 
trial and commercial buildings should reflect the calculated present 
value -of a 20 -year deficit for covering public and social costs (per 
Concept G). Alternatively, thes e fees should reflect net capital 

costs . 

e A severance tax in addition to the present ad valorem tax on mineral 
fuels production should be levied and shared 60/40 between the county 
and region. The concept of a severance tax or use change tax on the 
conversion of open land should also be studied. 
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Tools for Countering Economic Decline and 
Fostering Growth To Extent Desirable and Affordable 

• Assistance Tools 

9 

1, Direct capital and operating subsidies to firms would provide an incen- 
tive to locate in rural al'eas. Partipular emphasis, should be placed on 
attracting agricultural related industries. Alternatively, short-term 
tax exemptions could be given to locate in Class I areas. 

2, Loan guarantees, interest subsidies, equity grants, capital subsidies, 
or operating subsidies should be used for: 

a. Industrial site development 

b. Plant construction^ and equipment 

c. State purchase contracts 

d. Materials assembly ^ 

e. Manpower assembly 
£. Processing subsidy 

g. Distribution subsidy 

h. Output subsidies 

3, The State Division of Commerce and Development, regions, and.RDC ^ 
would link entrepreneurs, communities, capital, manpower programs, 
etc. 

4, A state Homestead Act II should be considered to train and resettle urban 
dwellers in rural areas, matching skill needs and capabilities. 

5, An affirmative action program for employing local residents --including 
manpower development --should be required of new industry assisted in 
locating in rural areas, 

* 

6* State investment in a telecommunications system would provide educa- 
tional, employment, and cultural opportunities not now available in rural 
areas, n, 

7, ''Contribution to present and future regional development" should be 
added as a criterion for state hi^way improvement planning. 

8. Locally initiated co-ops should be encouxaged with low-cost loans and 
subsidies. 

9,, A State Housing Authority would finance low and moderate income hous- 
ing needs . 

10. Counties should be encouraged (possibly subsidized) to predevelop annex- 
able land. Additionally, joint venture Planned Unit Developments should 
be encouraged. 
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11. The state, regions and counties should be empowered to buy irrigated 
pasture and haylands and lease them back to farmers and ranchers. 
(Leasing might be done with competitive bidding, or possibly subsidized 
leas e rates . ) » , . 

12. The Minnesota dual tax assessment system should be' instituted for ■ 
agricultural lands to ease the burden on present ranchers and farmers. 

13. Wage differentials might'be paid to professionals as an initial incentive 
to locate outside the metrapolitan areas. 

* 

Funding Tools ^ - . * 

1. Diverting some Highway Trust Funds to building rapid transit between 
metro and nonmetro areas, and among nonmetro areas would increase 
accfessibility and 'comparative advantage. 

2. State pension fund money diverted to poorer counties by deposit in local 
banks and savings and loans would create capital investment funds. 

3. The proceeds from a Development Gains Tax would allow the county, 

■ region and state to share in the proceeds of growth. However, this tax 
might not apply initially to declining ar^as, thus increasing their com- 
parative advantage. 

4. A Rural Development Corpo ration is an essential tool in achieving this 
particular objective. Large sums of money will be needed to bring 
some of these counties to a competing position with other-counties. 
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Tools To Permit Choice of Life Style (Including 
Preserving Small Tow^h and Rural Ways of Life) 



1. Regional COGs with planning and review committees should set goals 
and implementation plans on growth rates and mix. They have the op- 
tion to request or reject developmental support from the state and from 
RDC. 

2. Economic and social impact statements should be required of all new 
developments. The regional COG would hold public review hearings for 
citizens to determine the desirability of all new projects, where they 
should be located, and standards to be met in conforming to community 
needs. 

3. The regional COG should use the state, RDC or Development Gains Tax 
resources to maintain the present mix of employment, or to diversify 
in the face of overspecialization. Over spe.cialization is a particular 
threat to preservation of life style. Each county and region should plan 
diversification efforts when one basic form of employment begins to 
exceed 25%. ^ % 

4. State and industry joint venture development of ;iew towns should be 
examined for feasibility. 

5. Locally initiated co-ops should be encouraged with low-cost loans or 
subsidies . 

6. State Department o^ Natural Resources, with the approval of the GMA 
and regional COGs, would have the authority to condemn land and lease 
it back to individuals or to co-ops of families who desire to farm or 
ranch it. This might also be done with a buy, lease -back prograrn de- 
signed to preserve the agricultural life styles. 

7. A state Homestead Act II to train and resettle urban dwellers in rural 
areas would provide needed services and give urbanites another choice. 

8. The state, through Denver Opportunity School and Colorado vocational 
schools, should consider training and placement programs for skills 
needed in rural towns - -plumbers, TV repairmen, shoe repairmen. 
Guaranteed .placement and housing might be used as an additional incen- 
tive. 

9. A statewide telecommunications system would permit relocation of 
clerical employment and additional educational and cultu^l opportuni- 
ties for rural residents. (This might be financed by RDC and industry 
in a one-town demonstration project; if successful, it might become 
self liquidating. ) ^ 
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10. A StateJHousing Authority would finance low and moderate income hous- 
ing needs . 

11. State peiision fund money diverted to poorer counties by deposit in local 
banks and savings and loans would create capital investment funds. 

12. Wage differentials might be paid to professionals as an initial incentive 
to locate outside metropolitan areas. 

13., ^Agricultural Districts should be established, using the New York State 
Model. 

14. When an agricultural sale does not comprise change ii use, Deferred 
Tax Payments would encourage farmers sind ranchers :o continue pro- 
duction. Another incentive, the Minnesota Dual Tax Assessment Sys- 
tem, should be used in conjunction with the Deferred Payment System. 

15. Pay-As -You -Grow techniques would assist any residents of a threatened 
area to preserve their present life style. 



Section VII. PROGRAM PACKAGES 



The Detailed Operational Objectives would be used by,the GMA for 
developing- proposed employment growth (or population growth) objectives 
for each region. For instance, the objectives for the Class I regions might 
initially be proposed like this: 

Region 1 - 1400 basic jobs, 2000 local service jobs 

Region 5 - 400 basic jobs, 300 local service jobs 

Region 6 - 800 basic jobs, 100 local service jobs 

Region 7 - (excluding Pueblo County) 1000 basic jobs, 
1000 local service jobs 

Region 8 - 600 basic jobs, 600 local service jobs 

This is a proposed distribution of the 8000 additional jobs required by 
the Detail^ Operational Objective for Class I counties. The allocations 
are judgmental, with criteria including each region's needs, resources, and 
capabilities for absorbing jobs and people. 

First approximation program packages for achieving these objectives 
are then prepared and worked back and forth between GMA and t^e regions 
until they are detailed, feasible, and mutually acceptable. 

A Program Package is essentially the set of program components which 
together will meet the regional objectives. The program components are the 
combination of tools (as described in Section VI, Concepts and Tools) arid 
projects which will achieve the objective.. For instance: ^ 

The Program Package for Region 1, V Lower Platte River Valley, % 
might include these components: 

A. Develop additional feed lot and packing plant operations ftirnishing 
J 500 basic jobs. ^ 

. . ' Si ^ ^ 

B. The Colorado State Department of would relocate a 400 

employee clerical unit (basic jobs) to Ft. Morgan, using 1975 broad- 
band communications technology to link this with Denver and other 
offices by video conferencing, high speed facsimile, and audio and 
computer links. 

C. Miscellaneous manufacturing would be encouraged in Logan, Sedg- 
• wick and Yuma counties to add 500 basic employees. 

D. Long-range planning emphasizing high speed ground transportation 
and urbanization. 
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The Program Pa.ckage for Region 8, the San Luis Valley, might inulude 
these comjfonents: 

. A. Miscellaneous manufacturing employment would be developed to 
generate 200 basic jobs in Conejos county, and 100 basic jobs in 
each of Costilla and Saguache counties. 

B. Livestock raising and agricultural resources would be enhanc.ed to 
generate at least 100 basic jobs. 

C. Local service industry would be assisted in developing iji Costilla, 
Conejos and Saguache counties. 

Conventionally, small manufacturing operations are not deliberately 
established in a given location "on call,'* or even over a five-year period. 
This is not the usual situation however. In Region 8, and to some extent in 
Region 1, the availability of 50-100% of plant and start-up capital will pre- 
sent a different sort of problem: the selection of the best entrepreneurs 
with the best ideas and capabilities. 

These Program Packages are described in more detail on the following 
Program Component Impact Sheets. They vary considerably between these 
two regions. Region I'fa might be called a diversified growtii package; that 
for Region 8 would be considered an economic turnaround package. 

The differing conditions in the regions are reflected in widely varying 
costs of dealing with their problems of decline. The RDC costs tentatively 

'^estimated for Region 1 are at a rate of $4,000 per job, or $13 million total. 

' The roughly comparable Region 8 costs are $21,000 per job for a total of 
$25 million. Considering the deficit figures cited under the Export of Poverty 
concept in Section VI, the Region 8 investment might be the better risk on the 
chance that it can turn around the existing social malaise and the continuing 
drain on government funds in the region 

The treatment of costs, *^impacts, and benefits on the Program Component 
Impact Sheets is extremely superficial. They are merely examples of the 
analysis approach recommended for rural development and growth manage- 
ment policies. They suggest the initial procedural steps, but they lack 
needed cress -checking. Cross -checking identifies (1) parties -at -inter est to 
implementation of the various projects, and (2) program conflicts or rein- 
forcements with other government programs. ^ 



* The description of each component assumes that all of che tools described 
in Section VI, Concepts and Tools, have been made available by legislative 
or constitutional action. .It particularly takes as given the tools listed under 
Assure Government Capabilities. They (or their equivalents) seem essen- 
tial for serious efforts at rural development and growth management. 
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This cross-checking would be particularly important relativ^to Federal 
programs for rural development and community development. These 
Federal programs are now in a stat6 of uncertainty and transition. For in- 
stance, the Congress is considering several bills requiring state planning 
and control of some types of development. The Environmental Protectipn 
Agency^^is reported considering demanding similar s.t.ate action under the ^ ^ 
Clean Air Kci of 1970. , \ . 

\ 

The Rural Development Act of 1972 vests authority and spending author- ^ 
ization in the Department of Agriculture. The President's proposed execu- 
tive reorganization would. merge many programs , includijiig rural develop- 
ment, into a new Department of Community Development --probably dominated 
by the present Department of Housing and Urban Development. 

The future of special revenue sharing (as opposed to programmatic 
grants) is unresolved, and from it comes much of the impetus for the New 
Federalism and strengthened state governments. Assuming that special 
revenue sharing will come into being alongside some retained programmatic 
funding, there will probably be a mix of Federal moneys available. 

Regardless of the outcome of these uncertainties, it does seem impor- 
tant tliat Federal rural development funds, including those appropriated 
under the Rural Development Act of 1972 come fully into the state's rural 
development and growth management process. 



\ 

\ 



\ 
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F.)CPLANATIQN OF COUNTY DATA SHEETS 



-The 1970 population per the U.S. Census of Population. 

Th-e percent change in population 1950-1960 and 1960-197(5. 

Relative incorre, or this county's median family income as a percent of 
median family income for Colorado, per Census of Population. 

The percent of families with income below the poverty level per the 
1970 Census of Population. 

Labor participation rate, or petcent of population employed, per Census 
of Population. 

Total employment of residents of the county per Census of Population. 

Unemployment as a percent of total civilian labor force per Census of 
Population. 

Par capita tax income to the State of Colorado is represented by the 
county sum of state income tax liability pluS state sales tax collec- 
tions divided by the population. 

Per capita welfare costs to the state are the state's contribution of 
state funds (only) divided by population. 

Per capita education costs are total payments to school districts of 
state funds divided by population. 

This figure shows the surplus (S) or deficit (D) of state taxes collected 
compared with education and welfare expenditures. 

The percentage of employed residents of the county in each of 10 sectors 
of the economy. (The parenthetical numbers are absolute numbers, in 
addition to the percentages.) 

This is a subjective statement of the first order determinants of change 
in popHlation and economic activity; Agricultural employment almost 
invariably sha-^s substantial decreases over the 1950-1970 period because 
of greater economic efficiency in agricultural production. This in- 
creased productivity was such that, given a constant production level 
between 1.950 and 1970: 

employxent in raising meat animals would have halved; 
timployment in raising feed grains would decrease to one fitth; 
cmployrent Lr raising hay ivould have halved; 

employment in raising tood 'grains would decrease to one third; 

according to Chanties in Farm Production and Efficiency, USDA. 

In the i>axt: period, coal mining employment would similarly have dropped 
to about a third of- its original level, with constant output. 

These increases in productivity have greatly affected employment and 
population in Colorado farming, ranching and coal mining counties. 

A-1 



ADAMS COUNTY 

County Seat: Brighton; population: 8,309 

1. 1970 population: 185,789 la. Percent change 1960-1970: 34.^, 

Percent change 1950rl960: 1^^9.0 

2. Median income as percent of state average: 197'0: 108.9 

1960: 110.0 
1950: 102.2 

3. Percent families below poverty level: 18.1 

4- Percent of population employed: 5. Actual employment: 

1970: 37.3 1970: 69,284 

1960: 33.8 I960: 40,626 

1950: 31.2 1950: 12,571 

6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 4.0 

1960: 3.5 
1950: 3.9 

7. Tax income to state: $101.15 

8. Welfare costs to state: $9.03 

9. Education co^ts to state: $71.19 

IC. Per capita surplus or deficit: $20.93 S 
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rta.a'facturirj^ 


ic.V (13138) 


21.2 


13.0 UtbO) 


transportation 


U.O 


12.0 


10.4 


trade 


23.2 


21.7 


ly. J 


services , including 








iodising and finance 


13.^' 


13.0 


10. 0 


liealth services and 








ocaer professions 




4.9 


5.6 


education 




4.4 


2..^ 


public administration 


1.'^) 


b.2 


4 .b 



12. Agricultural er.ployr.enl declined i.c^.ev^I.at , but ra4iutacturin;t; eT:»pIcyee:s 
increased sevenfold and bedroon corTOnities thrived as the Denver 
netropolitan area >;rew. 
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ALAMOSA COUNTY 



County Seat: Alamosa; population: 6,964 v 

1. 1970 population: 11,422 la. Percent change 1960-1970: 14.2 

Percent change 1950-1^160: -5.0 

\ 

2. Median income as percent of state average: 1970: 73.9 

1960: 80.1 
1950: 92.8 

3. Percent families below poverty level: 18.1 

4. Percent of population employed: 5. Actual employment: 

1970: 37.4 1970: 4,267 

1960: 34.5 I960: 3,447 

1950: 34.9 1950: 3,674 

6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 4.4 

1960: 5.4 

1950: 5.3 ^ 

7. Tax income to state: $104.01 
8- Welfare costs to stata: . $20-17 
9\ Education costs to state: $62.86 

10- Per capita surplus or deficit: $20.98 S 

11. Percent employed by industry: 1970 1960 1950 

agriculture 10.8 (460) 12.9 21.9 (805) 

mining 0.0 0.1 0.2 

construction 6-7 8.0 ' 7.0 

manufacturing 3.9 5.4 4.8 

transportation 7.3 (320) 12.2 14.9 (550) 

trade' 21.2 22.2 22.5 
services , including 

lodging and finance 11.5 13.0 14.2 
health services and 

other professions 11.0 (470) 7.1 3.3 (119) 

education 22.7 (970) 11.9 6.9 (254) 

public administration 4.3 4.4 3.5 

12. Diversified agriculture declined as less labor was required, particularly 
in the '50- '60 era. The railroad cut back employment as trackage was 
elininated (narrow gauge). Education increased at both college and 
elementary aiiJ becoadary levels. Relative income declined substantially. 
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ARAPAHOE COUNTY 

County Seat: Littleton; population: 26,318 

1. 1970 population: 162,142 la. Percent change 1960-1970: 42.9 

Percent change 1950-1960: 117.6 

2. Median income as percent of state average: 1970: 126.2 

1960: 123.5 
1950: 107.9 

3. Percent families below poverty level: 4.6 

4. Percent of population employed: 5. Actual employment: 

1970: 39.2 1970: 63,500 

1960: 35.4 I960: 40,168 

1950: 35.0 - 1950: 18,238 

6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 2.8 

1960: 3.5 
1950: 3.2 

7. Tax income to state: $151.74 

8. Welfare costs to state: $5.35 

9. Education costs to state: $73.95 

10. Per capita surplus or deficit: $72.54 S 

11. Percent employed by industry: 



1970 




1960 


1950 


1.1 




2.3 


7.. 2' 


1.6 




1.1 


0.3 






8.2 


12.0 


7.3 




, 7.7 


9.9 


17.7 




25.5 


.17.7 


23.5 




19.2 
■ < ♦ 


21.9 


15.8 




14.9 


13.4 


11.7 




. 7.8 


5.8 


8.5 




5.0 


3.7 


5.8 




5.8 


6.0 



agriculture ^ 
mining 

construction 
transportation 
nianuf^cturing 
trade 

i services , including 

lodging and "nance 
health services t * 
other professions 
^ education 

public administration 

12. Typical of Denver metropolitan area growth. Manufacturing grew steeply 
in the 1950 's (Martin - Denver) and eased. Trades and services have 
continually grown with suburbanization. Relative income is high. 
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ARClfULETA COUNTY 
County Seat: Pagosa Springs 
1. 1970 population^: 2,733 



la. Percent change 1960-1970: V- U.O 
Percent change 195Q-1960: -13.2 



2. Median income as percent of state average: 



1970 
1960 
1950 



77.5 
60.7 
54.9 



3. Percent families below poverty le^-al: 12.4 

4. Percent of population employed: 5. Actual employment; 

1970; 30.3 1970: 828 

1960: 25.3 I960: 664 

1950: 29.8 1950: 902 

6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 9.0 

1960: 18.4, 
. 1950: 15.6 

7. Tax income to state: $66.52 

8. Welfare costs to state: $31,83 

9. Education costs to state: $63.07 



capita- surplus or deficit: 


$28.38 D 






■cent employed by industry: 


1970 


1960 


agriculture 


15 is 


• 27 


8 


mining 


2.2 






construction 


11.4 


3 


1 


manufacturing 


23.9 


12 


9 


transpor ta tion 


4.2 


3 


7 


trade 


13.3 


18 


.3 


service.^, including 








lod;.'ing -ind finance 


6.1- 


12 


.3 


healtl. Services and 








oLlier professions 


4.1 ■ 


1 


.0 


educati on 


4.3 


7 


.2 


public adminibtration 


12.3 ' 


7 


.2 



1950 

43.0 
1.2 
5.8 

13.3 
3.1 

14.7 

7.4 

0.9 
3.0 
3.8 



Agriculture declined abruptly in the 1950's as fewer sheep were sold ■end 

productivity in livestock ranching increased* Manufacturing, mainly 
sawmill',, increased between 1960 and 197.0. Relative income increased 
bvibbtaiit ia lly and unemployment decreased although, it remained high, 
probably becduse low-paying agr icultura 1, employment was part..ally replaced 
by better-paying lumber operations. * 
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BACA COUNTY 

County Seat: Springfield j population: 1,660 

1. 1970 population: 5,674 la. Percent change 1960-1970: -10.1 

Percent change 1950-1960: -20.8 

2. Median income as percent of state average: 1970: 70.4 

1960: 73.9 

1950: 85.3 ' 

3. Percent families below poverty level: 17.3 

4. Percerit of population employed: 5. Actual employment: 

1970: 38.5 • 1970: 2,184 

1960: 33.7 I960: 2,127 . 

1950: 35.2 1950: 3,801 

6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 1.6 

1960: 2.1 
1950: 3.7 

7. Tax income to state: $78.25 

8. Welfare costs to state: $24.90 

9. Education costs to state: $65.40 



10. Per capita"" surplus or deficit: $12.05 D 

11. Percent employed by industry: 1970 I960 1950 



agriculture , 
mining 

construction 
manufacturing 
transpor tation 



31.4 44.5 49.6 

0.0 0.3 . 0.1 

7.4 7.4 8.5 

0.3 1.2 0.9 

3.1 4.4 ' 4.0 



trade , . 23.2 21.0 ^ 14.1 
services , including 

lodging and finance 9.3 6.9 8.4 
health services and 

other professions 7.0 1.2 1.7 

education • 13.1 5.5 .4.2 

public administration 4.8 3.9 3.8 

12. Agricultural employment, the only source of basic income, was halved as 
grain production required less employment. Similarly, livestock inven- 
tories doubled, but additional employment was not generated. Relative 
income and population declined substantially. 
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BENT COUNTY^ 

County Seat: Las Animas; . population: 3,147 



li. 1970 population: 6,493 



la 



Percent change 1960-1970: -12.5 
Percent change 1950-1960: -15.5 



2. Median income as percent of state average: 1970:''66.2 

1960: 75.5 
1950: 82.1 

3. Percent families below poverty level: 17.6 

4. Percent of population employed: 



1^70: 30.8 
I960: 30.6 
1950: 31.9 



5. Actual employment: ^ 

i 



1970: 1,998 
1960: 2,268 
1950: 2,798 



6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 4.1 

1960: 5.0 
1950: 4.2 

7. Tax income to state: $55.03 

8. Welfare costs to state: $24.09 

9. Education costs to state: $60.18 

10. Per capita surplus or deficit: $29.24 D 



11. Percent employed by industry: 

agriculture 
mining 

cons true ti on 
n;anufacturin.2; 
tran:?p''rt«'' tlon 
trade 

s^-rvict-s, includ* ng 
lodgLni^^* and finance 

health services and 
other professi" on^J 

education 

public administration 



1970 


1960 


1950 


20.9 (418) 


2o.8 


35.8 (1010) 


0.3 




C.l 


it.'-i 


4.8 . 


5.0 


3.1 


3.3 




7.1 


2'. 9 


4.4 


14. « 


14.9 


12.7 


7.3 


. 1U.7 


9.5 


2/:7 


22 .0 


21.3 


8.7 


0.4 


4 .'3 


5.4 


4.2 


3.1 



12. Agricultural employment decreas^ed 60» percent in the two decades and 

relarive income declined, too. The economy is now substantially depen- 
dent on the Ft. Lyon VA Hospital. 
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BOULDER COUNTY 

County Seat: Boulder; population: 66,870 

1. 1970 population: 131,889 la. Percent change 1960-1970: 77.6 

Percent ch^ige 1950-1960: 53.7 

2. Median income as percent of state average: 1970: 117.2 

1960: 105.8 
1950: 94.2 

3. Percent families below poverty level: 5. .6 . , . 

4. Percent of populatiou employed: 5. Actual employment: 

1970: 39.6' 1970: 53,482 

1960: 36.9 I960: 27,382 

1950: 33.5 1950: 16,160 

6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 4.4 

1960: 3.1 , , * 

1950: 6.7 

7. Tax income to state: $126.59 - t\ 

8. Welfare costs to state: $7.63 

9. Education costs to state: $48.72 

10. Per capita surplus or deficit: 

11. Percent employed by indastry: 1970 1960 1950 

agriculture ' ^-8 5.3 11.4 

^ - 3.3 



mi«ning 
construction 
manufacturing 
transportation 
trade 



$70.24 S 




1970 


1960 


1 .8 


5.3 


0.6 ♦ 


•■ 1.1 


5.5 


8.3 


21.0 


13.2 


5.0 


! 5.2 


18.0. 


19.2 


12.9 


15.7 


10.5 


7.9 


18.3 


14.8 


5.8 


6.6 



9.3 
7.7 
6.2 
20.4 



services , including \ 

lodging ^ and finance 12.9 15.7 16:5 

health sejrvices and 

other professions 10.5 7.9 5.6 

education 

public administration 5.8 6.6 3.3 

12'. Manufacturing employees living in Boulder County increased ninefold 
1950-1970. Educational employment boomed as the University grew. 
Boulder also became more of a bedroom community for the Denver metro , 
area. Relative income went-up substantially. . \ 
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CHAFFEE COUNTY 

County Seat: Salida ; •popula'tion: 4,393 
1. 1970 population: 10,162 



la. Percent change 1960-1970: 
Petcent change 1950-1560: 



2, Median income as percent of state average: 



1970 
1960 
1950 



85.8 ^ 
81.2 
8fra 



3. Percent families below poverty level: *9.8 



4. Percent pf population employed: 

1970: 33.0 
1960: 34.2 
1950: 32.2 
♦ 

6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 



5. Actual .'employment ; 



1970: 3,358 
1960: 2,835 
.1950: 2;309 



1970: 6.1 
1960: 3.1^ 
1950: 6.7 



7. Tax income to state: $89:14 

8. Welfare costs Co state: $14.03 

9. Education costs to state: $57.32 

10. Per capita surplus or deficit: $17'.79 S 

11. Percent employed by industry: 1970 , , 



agriculture 3.9 

mining , . 14.2 

construction- 6.1 

manufacturing 4.9 

transportation _ 13.0 

trade ' ' 25.1 
services, including 

lodging and finance 10.7 
health services and 

other professioiis 6.8 

education - 6.8 

public administration 8.1 



1960 

8.3 
11.0 
5.6 
6.7 
10.5 
24.1 

11.7 

7.0 
3.2 
,7.3 



1950 

;12.7 

4.4 
6.9 
'4.2 
19.6 
21.1 

14.6 

5.0 
3.6 
6.3 



22.5 
15.8 



12. The decline in agriculture was ir.cre than made up by mining, particularly 
the increased molybdenum mining activity in Lake County, with miners , 
commuting from Chaffee County as the economy thrived. 
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CHEYENNE COUNTY 

< 

4 

Cpunty Seat: Cheyenne Wells; population: 982 
1* ^1970 population: 2,396 la. 



Percent change 1960-1970: -14'. I 
Percent change 1950-1960:. --19,2 



Median income as percent of state average: 1970: 71,2 

1960: 88.0 
1950: 79.0 



3. Percent families below poverty level: 

4. Percent of population employed: 

1970: 43.3 
'i960: 36.4 
■ 1950: 38.7 

6.- Pei^cent of labor force unemployed; 

i 

f 

7.. Tax income to state: $79^05 

8. Welfare costs to state: $,17.36' 

9. Education costs to state: $60»83 
10 



16.6 

t 

/ 

5. Actual employment: 
912 



1970 
1960 
1950 



1970-: 1.6 
1960: 1.3 
1950: 0.9 



lj,209 
]j.335 

I 



/ 



Per capita surplus or'def icit:^ 


$0.86 S 








Percent employed by industry: 


1970 


1960 


1950 


agriculture 


36.7 (324) 


33.0 


' 49 


.3 


mining 


2.0 


0.7 


0 


.1 


' ' construction 


9.8 




5 


'.-6 


manufacturing 


1.6 


0.6. ^ . 


0 


.3 


transportation 
tfrade > 


4.8 


7.1 


8 


.6. 


15.2 


18.5 


' 15 


.0 


services, including ; 
lodging and finance- 


1 








3.5 


5.1 


• 7 


.9 


health services and 










other professions 


9./5 


1.5 


. 2 


.8 


education 


12 io 


8.4 


■ 5 


.0 


public administration 


4i4 


- 6.2 


3 


.4 



1^. Agricultural employment fell to hal/f its 1950 level with mechanization 
of wheat farming. /• ' ' *• ' » \ 
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CLEAR CREEK COUNTY 

County Seat: Georgetov^;; population: 542 
1. *"1970 population: 4,819 



la. Percent change 1960-1970: 72.5 
Percent change 1950-1960: -15.1 



2. Median income as percent of state average: 1970 

1960 

« ■ ' ' 1950 



101.4 
88.5 
95.3 



3. Percent families below poverty level: 5.7 

4\^ Percent of population employed: " 5. Actual employment: 

>1970: 42.2 ' 
1960: 39.0 
1950: 32.6 

6. Percent qf labor force unemployed; 



1970 
1960 
1950 



1,987 
1,088 
1,236 



1970: 4.1 
1960: 4.5 
1950: 4.2 
a 



7. Tax income to ctafe: $109.77 

8. Welfare costs to state: $13.00^ 

, 9. Education costs to state: $30.28 

10. *Per capita surplus or deficit: $66.49 S 

11. Percent employed by industry: , 1970 



1960 



1950 



agr icul ture 


-1.0 


1.6 


3.6* / 
9.3 ' 


mining 


' 13.4 


5.5 


construction * 


'18:1 


■15i3. 


. 20.7 


manufacturing 


6.7 


7- 3 


4.7 ' 


transporta tion 


/"4 . 5 


9.5 


7.2 


cx'ade' 


20.4 


25.1 


. Z^f.3. 


services, including 




20.0 




lodging and finance 


- 17.3 


16.9 


health .services and 








other professions 


5.0 


, 2.7 


3.4 


education 




6.3 


4.-5 


public administratio^ii^ 


7.3 


5.4 


3.9 



12, 



Mining, construction and tourism all ^rew between 1960 and 1970 to double 
the coi>nty's population. Natural resources and proximity to Dpnver 
accounted for this^ growth. • 
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CONEJOS COUNTY 



County Seat: Conejos 
1. 1970 population: 7,846 



3. 

4. 



7. 
8. 



12. 



la. Percent change 1960-1970: 
Percent change Iy50-19b0' 



-6.9 
-17.1 



Median income as percent ot state average: 1970: 49.7 

' 1960: 53.0 

\^ . 1950: _56.9 



Percent Eamilies below poverty level: 36.7 



Percent of population employed: 

1970: 24.5 
1960: 25.5 
1950: 26.8 

Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 

1960: 
1950: 



5. Actual employir-ent ; 

- 1970: 1,924 
1960: 2,151 " 
1950: 2,729 

6.8 
8.6 
7.4 



Welfare costs to state: 



Tax income to state: $31.37 

$75.2] 
$103.84 

10. Per capita surplus or deficit: $147.68 D 

11. Percent employed by industry: 



9. Education costs to state: 



1970 


1960 


1950 


25.1 (482) 


39.0 


58.6 


4.2 


1.8 


0.9 




6.3 


5.1 


6.6 


4.1 


2.0 


6.8 


9.1 


4.0 


13.5 


13.8 


10.6 


f..8 


9.9 


7.6 


8.5 


1.9 


1.4 


16.2 


8.1 


5.5 


4,9 


3.8 


2.7 



(16,00) 



agriculture 
mining 
constraccion 
manufacturing 
transportation 
trade 

services , inc luding 

lodging aid finance 
health services and 

other professions 
education 

public administration 

The collapse of a diverse but largely sheep-oriented agricultural economy 
whose employment fell 70 percent in 20 years left this county in poverty r 
even though there are' pockets of prosperous hay, barley, and livestock 
left. The labor participation rate is very low, and relative income is 
one of the lowest levels in the state. 
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COSTILLA COUNTY . ^ 

County Seat: San Luis; {Population: 781 
1. 1970 population: 3,091 



3. 

4. 



12, 



la. Percent change 1960-1970: -26.7 
Percent change 1950-1960: -30.5 



Median income as percent of state average: 1970: 49.2 

1960: 41.1 
1950: 40^6 ' 

Percent families below poverty level: 33.8 _ 
Percent of population employed: 5. Actual employment: 



1970: 24.7 
' 1960: 19.2 ; 
1950: 18.5 

6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 3.5 

■ ' 1960: 11.3 

1950: 15.1 

7. Tax income to state: $26.95 

8. Welfare costs to state: $98.22 

9. Education costs to state: .$106.35 

10. Per-capira surplus or deficit: $177.62 D 

11. plrcent employed by industry: 



1970 
1960 
1950 



763 
808 
1,125 



1970 


1960 - 


1950 


20.5 (156) 


37.2 


57.0 


0.0 ■ 


0.4 




2.7 


8.1 


5.4 


2.6 


6.9 


2.4 


8.9 


6.0 


3.S 


19.5 


9.4 


11.1 


8.1 


6.1 


5.3 


5.6 


1.3 


1.0 


19,7 


9.9 


7.1 


12.0 


10.3 


5.1 



agriculture 
mining 
construction 
manufacturing 
transportation 
\ trade 

^services , inc luding 
\ lodging ^ind finance 
health services and 

\ other professions 
education 

pub^lic administration 

The moAt rapidly declining population in Colorado has seen a 67 percent 
declines 1950-1970 in its agricultural employment. This has resulted from 
two coutrt decisions forbidding traditional grazing access to small sheep 
operators, and declining potato-related employment. The labor participa 
txon ratd^has increased., but is still very low, and relative income is 1 



ow. 
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CROWLEY COUNTY 

County Seat: Ordway; population: 1,017 

1. 1970 population: 3,0b6 la. Percent change 1960-1^^70: -22.4 

Percent change 1950-i9t)U: -23. b 

2. Median income as percent of state average: 1970: 62.0 

1960: 69.1 
1950: 65.4 



3. Percent families below poverty level: 20.5 

4. Percent of population employed: 5. Actual employment: 

1970: 29.3 1970: 903 

i960: 30.2 I960: 1,201 

1950: 29.6 1950: 1,548 

6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 5.6 

1960: 5.3 
1950: 7.5 

7. Tax income to state: $52.82 

8. Welfare costs .to state: §51.67 

9. Education costs to state: $66.92 

10- Per capita surplus or deficit: $63.77 D • 

11. Percent employed by industry: 1970 I960 1950 



24.2 32.2 49.5 

0.0 0.0 " 0.1 

4.3 3.9 4.7 

7.7 17.1 5.6 

8.7 6.6 5.3 

15.1 16.7 14.3 



agriculture 
mining 
construction 
manufacturing 
transportation 
trade 

services, including 

lods^ing and finance ^.5 9.1 7.0 

health services and 

other professions 3-5 2.3 1-4 

education ' V.3 5.0 4.7 

public administration IH.4 4.9 5.4 

12. i\'ot yet investigated. 
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CUSTER COUNTY 

County Seat: Westcliffe; population: 243 

1. 1970 population: 1,120 la- Percent change -1960-1970: -14.2 

^ ^- Percent change 1950-1960: -17.0 

2. Median income as percent of state average: 1970: 49.9 

1960: 49.7 
1950: 

3. Percent families below poverty level: 20.0 

■ 4. Percent of population employed: 5. Actual employment: 

1970: 39.1 1970: 392 

1960: 29.4 I960: 384 

1950: 38.0 1950: 598 

6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 4.6 

1960: 2.1 
1950: 1.5 

7. Tax income to state: $45.89 

8. Welfare costs to state: $41.21 

9. Education costs to state: $51.20 

10. Per capita surplu or deficit: $46.52 D 

11. Percent employed by industry: 1970 I960 1950 



40.3 40.1 56.0 

0.0 2.0 3.2 

5.1 6-5 7-0 

8.1 2.8 3-7 

11.7 4.1 4.8 

10.9 10.6 8.4 



agriculture 
mining 

construction 
manufacturing 
transportation 
trade 

services, including 

lodging and finance 3.8 5.2 7.2 

health services and 

other professions 0.0 1.0 0.5 

education - 6.8 8.8 3.5 

public administr-a^-tion 13.0 14.3 5.4 

12. Ranching employment in 1970 was half of what it had been in 1950. 
Relative income was very low. 
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DELTA COUNTY 

County Seat: Delta; population: 3,694 

1. 1970 population: 15,286 la. Percent change 1960-1970: -2.0 

Percent change 1950-1960: -10.2 

2. Median income as percent of state average: 1970: 62.2 

1960: 62.7 ^ 
1950: 62.9 



rty le\^ ; 



3. Percent families beiow poverty leve^J;_j^l^.4 

4. Percent of population employed: 5. Actual employment: 

1970: 31.5 I97O: 4,856 

1960: 33.2 I960': 5,177 

1950: 33.9 1950: 5,893 

6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 7.1 

1960: 6.4 
1950: 5.1 

7. Tax income to state: $74.17 

8. Welfare costs to state: $34.10 

9. Education costs to state: $65.20 

10. Per capita surplus or deficit: $25.13 D 

11. Percent employed by industry: 



1970 


1960 


1950 


21.8 (1160) 


29.0 


44.0 


4.5 


3^:5 


4.0 


7.8 


6.9 


8.2 


9-5 


6.3 


4.0 


5.7 


5.0 


4.7 


19.1 


20.6 


15.1 


10.0 


10.5 


9.6 


8.5 


5.7 


2.6 


8.7 


6.2 


■ 3.9 


4.0 


3.6 


2.9 



agriculture 
mining 
construction 
manufacturing 
transportation 
trad^ 

services, including 

lodging and finance 
health services and 

other professions 
education 
\ public administration 

12. A diversified agricultural economy's employment dropped to less than half 
of its 1950 level. Manufacturing employment, based on agriculture in- • 
creased, and coal mining held steady. The county's decline eased. 
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DENVER COUNTY 



County Seat: Denver 

I. 1970 por^ulation: 514,678 la. Percent change 1960-1970: +4.2 

Percent change 1950-1960: +18.8 

"2. Median income as percent of state average: 1970: 101.0 

1960: 110.1 
1950: 115.8 " 

3. Percent families below poverty level: 9.4 

4. Percent of population employed: 5. Actual employment: 

1970: 41.3 1970: 212,695 

I960: 39.8 I960: 196,383 

1950: 40.2 _ 1950: 167,218 

6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 4.1 

1960: 3.7 . ' 
1950: 4.1 ^ 

7. Tax income to state: $165.65 

8. Welfare costs to state: $17.51 

9. Education costs to state: $26.37 

10. Per capita surplus or deficit: $121.77 S C 

II. Percent emplpyed by industry: 



1970 


1960 


1950 


0.7 


0.8 


0.9 


1.0 


0.8 


0.3 


5.1 


5.3 


7.0 


14.9 


18.0 


16.7 


7.9 


8.3 


11.7 


23.0 


21.7 


25.3 


18.0 


16,8 


17.5 


14.2 


9.4 


8.0 


8.0 


5.1 


3.9 


6.7 


7.7 


7.1 



agriculture 
mining 

construction 
manufacturing 
transportation 
trade 

services , including 

lodging and finance 
^alth services and 

other professions 
education 

public administration 

12. Growth has been physically constrained by contiguous incorporated suburbs. 
There has been substantial white out-migration to suburbs, and in-migration 
by blacks and browns. Relative income dropped, 1950-1970. However, Denver 
is the core of the fast growing Denver Metropolitan Area, a . beneficiary of 
the national trend toward urbanization and of the area^s attracting power 
for in-migration. 
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DOLORES COUNTY 

County Seat: Dove Creek; population: 619 

1. . 1970 population: 1,641 la. 

2. Median income as percent of state average: 



3. 

4. 



6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 



12. 



Percent change 1960-1970: -25.3 

Percent change 1950-19.60: +11.7 

1970: 80.6 
1960: 94.1 
1950: 



Percent families below poverty level: 9.9 

Percent of population employed: 5. Actual employment; 



1970: 33.3 
1960: 34.3 
1950: 33.8 

e 

Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 6.3 

1960: 3.3 
1950: 4.2 

Tax income to state: $66.12 

Welfare costs to state: $21.05 

Education costs to state: $74.07 

Per capita surplus or deficit: $29.00 D 



L970: 331 
1960: 753 
1950: 664 



rcent employed by industry: 


1970 


1960 ' 


1950 


agriculture 


18.6 (99) 


11.8 


41.9 


mining 


17.7 


14.8 


12.7 


constructibn 


4.3 


6.1 


5.7 


manufacturing 


7.9 


17 .3 


1.2 


transportation 


9.7 


5.0 


3.9 


trade 


15.0 


10.7 


17.9 


services, including 








lodging and finance 


6.4 


7.0 


6.2 


health services and 








other professions 


4.1 


1.1 


1.1 


education 


6.7 


7.1 


3.5 


public administration 


9.2 


5.8 


5.0 



Agricultural employment has declined to a third of its 1950 levels, 
although beans and wheat are still grown. The decline in uranium mining 
and milling also has led to a decrease in mining employment and in pay- 
rolls at the Rico acid plant which depended on sales to the uranium 
industry. 
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DOUGLAS COUNTY 



County Seat: Castle Rock; population: 1,531 
1. 1970 population: 8,407 la. 



3. 
4. 



7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 



12, 



Percent change 1960-1970: +74.6 
Percent change 1950-1960: +37.3 



2. Median income as percent of state averaged 



1970 
'I960 
1950 



115.3 
89.2 

88a 



Percent families below poverty level: 8.2 



Percent of population employed: 

1970: 37.9 
1960: 34.1 ' 
1950: 38.6 



6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 



5. Actual employment; 



1970 
1960 
1950 



f 

.3.1 
1.2 
1.6 



1970: 3,207 
1960: 1,643 
1950: 1,352 



Tax income to state: $106.32 

Welfare costs to state: $6.88 

Education costs to state: $77.31 

Per capita surplus or deficit: $22.13 S 

Percent employed by industry: 1970 



agricul ture 
mining 

construction 
manufacturing 
transportation 
trade 

'"services, including 
lodging and finance 

health services and 
other professions 

education 

public administration 



11.1 (360) 
1 .3 

12.2 (394) 

16.1 (519) 
7.7 

15.0 

12.2 (360) 
8.6 

10.6 (343) 
4.5 



1960 

17.3 
0.5 
9.9 

24.0 
8.9 

14.1 

8.3 

4.4 
4.8 
4.3 



1950 

40.2 (540) 
0.7 

7.7 (104) 
15.2 

6.1 
10.1 

7.8 

2.1 

3.8 (51) 
4.0 



Agricultural employment has declined and manufacturing has incr J but 
the main change has been the new identity of Douglas County as c i- 
dential community with relatively massive increases in residents employed 
in construction, education, an^ real estate-financial employment. Rela- 
tive income is up to a level typical of Denver's suburban counties. 
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EAGLE COUNTY 

# t " \ 

^County Seat: Eagle; population: 790 

1. - 1970 population: 7,498 la. Percent change* 1960-1970: +60.3 

Percent change 1950-1960: 44.2 

2. Median income as percent of state average: 1970:'9t).4 

1960: 76.9 
1950: 90.5 

3. Percent families below poverty level: 7.6 

4. Percent of population employed: 5. Actual employment: 

1970: 40.7 1970: 3,050 

1960: 35.6 ■ I960: 1,665 

1950: 37.4 , 1950: 1,678 

6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 4.7 

1960: 1.3 \ 
1950: 3.6 

7. Tax income to state: $137.26 

8. Welfare costs to state: $6.28 

i 

9. Education costs to state: $39.49 

10. Per capita surplus or deficit 

11. Percent employed by industry: 



$91.49 S 










1970 


1960 


V 


1950 




7.4 (227) 


15.1 




27.5 


(457) 


11.8 (361) 


26.8 




22.1 


f370) 


14.5 (443) 


5.5 




4.8 


(80) 


2.6 


■ 5.0 




4.3 




7.0 


9.3 ■ 




11.4 




18.5 


14.8 




12.0 




24.7 (756) 


7.0 




7.1 


(120) 


4.2 


1.9 




1.7 




4^4 


7.9 




4.1 




4.3 


3.4 




4.6 





agriculture / 
mining 
construction 
manufacturing 
transportation 
trade 

services, including 
lodging and finance 
^ health services and 
^ other professions 

educa tion 

public adminis*tra tion 

12. Agricultural employment halved, mining was stable, and construction and 
recreation services (at Vail) boomed this economy. 
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ELBERT COUNTY 



County Seat: Kiowa; population: 235 
1. 1970 popula;fiion: 3,903 ' 



la. Percent change 1950-1970: +5.3 
Percent change 1950-1960: -17.2 



2.*. .Median income as percent of state average: 1970: 71.9 

196G: 62.1 
1950: 67.9 



3. Perpent families below poverty level: Tl.l 



4. Percentu)f population- employed: 

1970: ^39.0 
, 1960: 37..9 
1950: 36.4 



6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 



5. Actual employment: 

1970: 1,521 « 
1960: 1,406 
1950: 1,630 



1970: 1.6 
I960: 1.2 
1950: 0.5 



7. Tax income to state: $49.55 

8. Welfare costs to state: $19.81 

ji Education costs to j?tate; $69.80 

iO. Per capita surplus or deficit: $40.05 D 
li. 



Percent employed by industry: 


■ 1970 




1960 




1950 


agriculture 


37.4 


(570) 


47.7 


(630) 


65,5 (1^,068) 


mining 


1.5 




0.4 




0.2 


construction 


8.4 




8.3 




4.4 


manufacturing 


7.8 




4.8 




1.2 


transporta tion 


3.8 




7.2 




4.7 


trade 


13.2 




11.8 




8.4 


services, including 












lodging and finance 


9.6 




5.9 




4.7 


health services and 












other professions 


2.^6 




0.8 




0.6 -' 


education 


9.2 




5.1 




4:3' - 


public administration 


5.8 




5.0 




3.8 


Aj^ricultural employment almost 


halved 


1950- 


19705 in 


Che late 


60 's the 



economy stabilized with increased local service employment. 
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EL PASO COUNTY / 

County Seat: Colorado Springs; population: 135,060 

1. 1970 population: 235,972 la. Percent change 1960-1970: +6A.2 

Percent change 1950-1960: +92.6 

2. Median income as percent of state average: 1970: 93\9 

1960: 95.4 
1950: 96.1 



3. Percent families below poverty level: 9.2 

\ 

At Percent of population employed: 5. Actuai employment: 

1970: 28.5 , 1970: 67,176 

1960: 29.7 - « I960: 42,653 

1950: 34.2 * 1950: 25,459 

•6. ^Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 5.4 

1960: 5.9 
1950: 3.9 

i 

7. Tax income to state; $98.62 

8. Welfare costs to state: $8.68 

9. Education costs to state: $57.04 

10. Per capita surplus or deficit: $32.90 S 

11. Percent employed by industry: 1970 I960 1950 

agriculture 1.4 * 2.8 7.5 ^ 

min/ng 0.2 0.1 0.8 

jcons-truc tion - 7.7 8.9 9.4 

manufacturing 11.1 9.8 9.6 

transportation 6.1 6.1 7.0 

trade 23.4 21.0 23.6 
services , including 

lodging and finance 17.9 ^9.9 ' 22.8 
health services and ^ 

other professions 10.7 9.3 7 :^9 

education 11.5 9.3 ' 5.2* 

public administration 9.4 9.3 5.1 

12. Manufacturing employment increased fourfold. Public administration and 
government-supported education (including the Air Force Academy) tripled, 
largely reflecting inten*?^- e military-related activity. The labor par- 
ticipation rate appears possibly because of a substantial number of 
retired people living there. 
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FREMONT COUNTY 



County Seat: Canon City; population: 9,206 
1. 1970 population: 235,972 la, 



Percent change 1960-1970: +8.6 
Percent change 1950-1960: +10.0 



Median income as percent of state average: 1970: 71.5 

1960: 78,1 
1950: 72.8 



3. 
4. 



13.3 

5. Actual employment: 



6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 



12 



Percent families below poVerty level; 

Percent of population employed: 

' -1970:, 29.8 1970: 6,528 

1960: 28.5 ■ I960: 5,746 

1950:' 29.5 < ' 1950: 5,416 

Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 4.4 • 

. ' 1960: 6.6 

' . ' 1950: 6.8 

Tax income to sta'te: $72.73 

* • 

Welfare costs to'stata:- $25.23 » 

i 

Education costs to state.: $51,37 

Per capita surplus or deficit: $3.87 

Percent employed by industry:j 

agriculture • 
mining ' 

construction % 
manufacturing 
transportation 
trade ' 
services , including 

lodging iind finance 
health services and 

other prjofessions 
education 

publ ic administration ^ 

Agricultural ^^mployment, from livebtock and diversified farm production, 
diminjtshed greatly, and mining declined. Minerals-based manufacturing 
increased, asj did employment based on the State Penitentiary. 

' ! J ' 



1970 




1960 

1 


1950 


3.6 


(239) 


6.7 


^6.8 (906) 


•2.8, 


(198) 


4.8 


6.4 '(347) 


8.2 


* 


9.6 


8.1 


17.1 


(1117) . 


12.0 


12.4 (670) 


6.0 




7.6 


6.8 


19.1 




19.7 


19.9 


11.7 




13.2 


12.1 


11.6 




6.6 


5.5 


8.4 




6". 8 


4.7 


10.9, 


(713) 


10.2 


6.7 (364) 
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GARFIELD COUNTY ; 
County Seat: Glenwood' Springs; .population: 4,106 
1. 1970 population: 14,821 



\ 



la. Percent change 1960-19/0: +23.3 
Percent chahge 1950-1960: +3.4 



2. Median income as percent^of state average: 

/ 

/ 

^/ 

3. Percent families below poverty level: 8.4 

4. Percent of population employed: 5. 

1970: 39.6 

; 1960: 37 .5 ' . 

1950: 37.8 ' 



1970: 87.7 
1960: 90.3 
1950: 90.4 



Actual, empl/oyment: 

1970: 5/865 
■I960: 4,501 
mO: 4,389- 



6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 4.8 
• •■ - 1960: 7.7 

, ■ . ' 1950: 3.1 

7. Tax income to state: $138.22 

8. Welfare costs to state:/ $13.57 

9. Education costs to state: $62.88 

10. Per capita surplus or deficit: $61.77 S I 

11. Percent employed by* industry: 1970 



agriculture 
mining 

construction - 
manufacturing' 
transportation 
trade 

services, including 
lodging and finance 

health services^and 
other professiNans 

educa tion 

public administration 



19.5^(598)1 
,6.7 (395); 
11.5,(678)' 
2.8 (1616)1 
6.8 
23.7 (1395) 



1960 

1? . L 
11.6' 
8.3 
2.7 
5.7 
20.3 



16.8 (9^9) -11.8 



9.6 

7.8 (462) 
4.3 " ' 



6.2 
5.7 

4.8, 



12, 



1950 

30.1 (1156) , 

5'. 3 (231) 

'• 9.0 ([394) 

5.9 (257) 
"6.4 

17.4 (469) 

12.3 (444) 

3.5 / 

4.0 (172) 
4.1 



Agricultural employment (livestock) was halved 1950-1960." ^^ining employ- 
ment (coal and urhnium) first rose sharply and "then fell slightly in the 
60's (and more in the early 70 's). , Tourism and education ffirnished sub- 
stantial . growth in the 1960 's. ' / 
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GILPIN C'OUNTY 

County Seat: Central City; population: 228 

1. '1970 population: 1,272 la. Percent change 1960-1970: ^85 

'J » Percent change 1950-1960: -19 

• 2. Median income 'as percent o£ state average: 1970: 76.6 
; • ^ . ' ' ' 1960 

• 1950 

3. Percent families below poverty' level: 12.7 

4. '^Percent o*^,p\)pulation employed: 5. Actual employment: 

-'l970: 32,4 1970: 3ft9 

^ I960: 39.0 I960: 267 

. ^ • 1950: 36.7 1950: 312 

6. Percent- of labor force unemployed: 1970: 5M 

1960: 2.6 



1950: 10.3 



7. Tax income to state: $85,38 

8. Welfare'xiosts to state: $16.35 

9. Education costs to state: $4.48 



10. Per capita surplus or deficit: 


$64.55 S 






11. Percent employed by industry: 


1970 


1960 


1950 


agriculture 


0.0 


4.1 


6.4 


mining 


0.0 


4.1 


, ) 9.9 


* construction 


19.5 


10.1 


20.8 


manufacturing ^ 


10.7 


4.8 


4.5 


transportation 


6.4 


10.8 


11.2 


.trade 


16.4 


25.8 


22 .8 


services, including 








lodging and finance 


27.7 


10.4 


6.1 


health, services and 








■• , other profession,; 


6.1 


0.0 


1.6 


•^education 


1.2 


11.6 


6.1 


. _ , 'public administration 


11.6 


12.3 


7.7 



12. 'Recreation-related service employmonL picked up in the 1960's. 
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GRAND COUNTY 

County Seat: Hoc Sulphur .Springs 
1. 1970 population: 4,107 



la. iPercent change 1960-1970: 15.5 
Percent change 1950-1960: 10.2 



2. Me:dian income .as percent of state average:. 



1970 
1960 
1950 



90.6 
90.8 
102.6 



- i 



^. Percent families below poverty Ifevel: 9.0 
4. Percent of population employed: 5. Actual employment: 



1970: 43.9 
1960: 41.7 
1950: 41.6 

6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 3.4 

. 1960: 4.0 
1950: 3.4 

7. Tax income to state: $153.35 

8. \ Welfare costs to state: $6,84 

9. "Education costs to'*staie: $48,55 

Per capita surplus or deficit: ■ $97.96 S 

Percent employed by industry: 

agriculture 
•Tiining 

construe tion 
manufacturing 
transpor ta ti on 
trade . 

services, including 

lodging and' finance 
health services and 

other professions 
education 

public administration 



1970: 1,833 
1960: 1,483 
1950: 1,650 



10, 
11, 



1970 


1960 


1950 




10.0 (185) 


11.3 


19.6 


(314) 


4.6 


0.2 


0.2 




9.6 - 


8.2 


14.3 




5.^102) 


8.7 


10.4 


(146) 


7.8 


10.9 


11.1 




26.4 (484) 


17.6 


17.5 


(282) 


20.5 (376) 


20.8 


14.5 


(249) 


5.6 


• 2.3 


1.5 




3.8 


8.5 . 


4.1 




5.5 


6.5 


4.5 





12, 



Livestock raising and sawmill employment declined while recreation- 
related trade and services incieused. The ranchi,ng decline was reflected 
in population decline in" the 50's; the 60's saw growth from recreation. 
This county has an unusually high labor participation rate. 
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GUNNISON COUNTY 
County Seat: Gunnison 

1 1970 population: 7,57S la. Percent change 1960-1970: +38.4 

: \ ■ Percent change 1950-1960: -4.2 

^ \ 

2. Median income as ;percent\of state average: 1970:" 78.5 
' I \ . men. ae. 7 



1960: 86.7 
1 \ 1950: 94.3 



3. Percent families ! be low poverty level: 10.7 

' I \ 

4. Percent of population employ^ed: 5. Actual employment: 

''1970: 33.4 \ 1970: 2,589 

" " ^1-960: 38.8 \ I960: 2,126 

1950: 2(5.5 \ 1950: 2,027 

\ 

6. ' Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 6.6 

1960: 4.4 ' ^ 

\ 1950: 3.3 

\ 

7. Tax income to state : $94.21 \ 

8. Welfare costs to state: $6.86 \ 

9. Education costs to state: $46.63^ 

10. Per capita surplus or deficit: $40,82 S . ' 

11. Percent employed by industry: 1970 1160 1950 



agriculture 10.0 (261) 13.2 21.4 (395) 

mining* 3.0 e78) ^ 10.1 \ 17.1 (346) 

construction ^ 7.8(200) 3.9 5.4(110) 

manufacturing 2.1 ' 4.2 4.7 

transportation 3.0 * 3.8 . 5.4 

trade 20.3 (528) 16.8^ ^ 13.2 (260) 

services, including i / ' . 

lodging and finance 17U (447J 11.7 11.1 (224), 
health services and 

other professions . -4L8 3.6 2.6 

education f 27^ (717) 2X.4 13.9 (188) 

public administration 317, 5.6 4.3 



12. Ranching and coal mining employment ^dropped sharply, but overall growth 
was supported by increased employment at Western State College and in 
the Gunnison and Crested Butte tour;sm industries (this has substantially 
reduced relative median .income) . 



HINSDALE COUNTY 
County Seat: Lake City 
1. 1970 population: 202 



la. Percent change 1960-1970: -2.9 
Percent change 1950-1960: -20.9 



2. Median income as percent of state average: 1970 
' 1960 

1950 



194.8 



3. Percent families below poverty level: ^ 0.0 



4. Percent of population employed: 

. . 1970: 45.3 

1960: 42.3' ^ " 
1950: 39.5 



5. Actual empleoyment: 

1970: 58 
1960: 88 
1950: 104 



6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 7.9 

1960: - 
1950: ,4.6 



7/ Tax income to state: $120.30 

8, Welfare costs to state: $11,88 

9. Education costs to state:" $43.85 

10. Per capita surplus or deficit: $64.57 S 



12 • Agriculture and mining have declined. 
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rcent employed by indusf.ry: 


1970 


1960 


1950 


agriculture 


10.3 


31.8 


37.0 


mining 


0.0 


18.1 


6.5 


construction 


17.2 


■ 7.9 


17.6 


manufacturing 


0.0 


0.0 


1.9 


transporta tion 


0.0 


0.0 


2.8 


trade 


22.4 


7.9 


9.3 


services, including 








lodging and finance 


18.9 


12.5 


5.6 


health services and 








other professions 


22.4 


0.0 


0.9 


education , 


0.0 


4.5 ' 




public administration 


8.6 


9.0 


11.1 
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HUERFANO COUNTY 
County Seat: Walsenburg 
1. igyO-^population: 6,590 



la. Percent change 1960-1970: -16.2 
•Percent change 1950-1960: -25.4 



2, Median income as percent of state average: 1970: 60.1. 
^ 1960: 59.7 



1950: 68.3, 

\ 



3. Percent families below poverty level: 

4* Percent of population employed: 

1Q70: 29.2 
- 1960: 27.0 
• 1950: 28.2 

6. Percent of lab.or force unemployed: 1970: 7.1 

1960: 7.3 
1950: 9.7 

7. Tax income to state: '$56.98 

8. Welfare costs to state: $72.95 
.9. Education costs to state: $59.92 

10. Per capita surplus or deficit:. $72.95 D 

11. Percent employed by* industry: 



agriculture 
mining 
construction 
ma nufac curing 
transportation 
' trade 

services . including 

lod;^ing and finance 
healnh i^ervices and 

other professions 
educa tion 

public administration 



1970: 22.5 

5. Actual employment: 

1970: 1,948 
1960: 2,125 
1950: 2,970 
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1970 




1960 


1950 


11.7 


(229) 


19.2 


25.2 (643) 


4.1' 


(80) 


6.7 


18.3 (544) 


9.4 




" 5.3 


4.4 


4.2 


(82) 


10.6 


4.5 (133) 


4.8 




5.7 


6.2 


24.8 




21.6 


18.5 


16.4 




10.8 


9.9 


H.5 




3.4 


3.1 


9.2 




4.5 


4.6 


6.4 




7.1 


4.3 . 


by t'. 


.•o-t'hirds 


; coal 


mining employment 



declined by s ix-i^evenths as elficic'Ucy rose, mines closed, and demand 
dropped . 
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JACKSON COUNTY 

County Seat: yalden; population: 907 
1, 1970 population: 1,811 



la. Percent change 1960-1970: +3.0 
Percent change 1950-1960: -11^.0 



2: Mediap income as percent of state average: 1970 

1960 
1950 



102.4 
86.6 
94.5 



3. Percent families below poverty le^el:' 4.6 



4. Percent of population employed: 

1970: 36.9 
1960: 38.5 
1950: 43.6 



5. Actual employment: 

1970: 638 
1960: 676 ^ 
1950: 861 



C 



6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970:* 9.8 

1960: 9.8 
1950: 4.8 

7. Tax income to state: $89. 7& 

8. Welfare costs to state: $6.79 

9. Education costs to state: $37.36 

10. Per capita surplus or deficit: $45.63 S 



11. Percent employed by industry: 

agriculture 
mining 

construction ' 
manufacturing 
transportation 
^ trade 

/ services, including 

lodging and finance 
health services and 
other professions* 
7 education 

public administration 



1970 


1960 


1950 




19.9 (127) 


36.2 


- 34.7 


(291) 


13.3 (85) ' 


4.1 


0.1 


(17) 


8.1 


0.5 


4.9 




12.3 .(79) 


12.7 


22.4 


(189) 


3.4 


3.9 


5.2 




21.1 (135) 


12.2 


- 15.1 


(130) 


5.0 


6.3 


6.6 




3.7 


1.0 


0.7 




5.9 • 


8.1 


2.7 




• 6.f 


4.9 


?.8 





12. Ranching employment is at two-fifths of its 1950 level; mining has gra^n 
^with increasing demand for fluorspar; sawmill employment ha^s halved. 
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JEFFERSON COUNTY 

County Seat: Golden; population: 9,817 
1. 1970 population: 233,031 



. la. Percent: change 1960-1970: +82.7 
Percent change 1950-1960: +129.0 



Median income as perce^nt of sta't^ average: ' 1970: 126.1 

^ 1960: 124.6 



1950: 110.3 



3. 
4. 



Percent families below poverty level: 4,1 



Percent of population employed: 



)70: 40.8 
38.1 
1950: 35.9 



_>970: 
1960: 



5. Actual employment: 

1970: 95,000 
1960: 48,527 
1950: 19,971 • 



6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 2.9 

J • ' 1960: 2.7 

1950: 2.6 

7. Tax income to state: $140,37 

8. Welfare costs to state: $3.85 
9.. Education costs to state': $59.38 

10. Per capita surplus, or deficit: $77.14 S 

11, Percent employed by industry: 1970 



1960 



1950 



12, 



agriculture n 


1.2 


2. 


1 


8.1 


mining • 


r.7 


1. 


1 


0.7 


construction 


7.6 


9.. 


5 


13.0 


manufacturing 


17,4 


19. 


9 


15.6 


transportation 


7,8 


8. 


5 


10.8 


trade 


22.9 


20. 




21.2 


services, iiicludii'.g 








lodging' and finance 


- 14.9 


14. 




12.8 


health services and 










other professions 


9.3 


6.' 


B 


5.4 


\education 


8.9 


6. 


3 


3.9 


public acfministra tion 


7.6 


8.0 


7.5 


nver Metro Area growth is 


typified here. 
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KIOWA COUNTY 

County Seat: Eads; population: 795 
. 1. 1970 population: 2,029 



la. ' Percent change 1960-1970: -16.3 
Percent change 1950-1960: -19.2 



2. Median income as percent of state average: 1970: 68.7 
\ 1960: 89.0 

1950: 98.3 



3. 

4. 



Percent families below poverty level:* 14.6 

5. Actual employment: 



Percent of population employed: 

■ V. 

Percent of labor force unemployed: 



1970: 37.2 
1960: 38.6 
1950: 40.0 



1970 
1960 
1950 



749 
935 
l.,20i 



1970: 1.1 
1960: -0.9 
1950: 0.8 



7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 



Isv, income to state: $79.94 
Welfare costs to stater' $13.16 
Education costs to state: $62.20 
Per capita surplus or deficit: $4.58 S 



Percent employed by industry: 



1970 


1960 


1950 


40.5 (304) 


42.0 


41.2 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


3.2 


3.5 


9.8 


•5.6 


3.6 


1.0 


6.6 


5.2 


13.9 


12.0 


17.1 


12.5 


6.0 


6.2 


8.3 


6.5 


3.5 


2.6 


10.4 


8.1 


4.8 


7.3 


7.5 


3.7 



% 



(493^) 



12, 



agriculture 
mining 

construction 
manufacturing 
transportation 
trade 

services , including 

lodging and finance 
health services and 

other professions 
education 

public administration 

A forty percent drop in agricultural employment, resulting, from increasing 
efficiency in small grain fanning (wheat production in Kiowa V7as more than 
ten times as high in 1970 as in 1950), caus-d.the decline in population. 
It, and generally declining wheat prices 'also caused a steep drop in 
relative income. This was a problem in many of the, eastern plains 
counties during the mid and late 1960 *s. 
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KIT CARSON COJNTY 

ifounty Seat: Burlington; population: 2,828 ^ 



1. 1970 population: 7,530 la. Percent change 1960-1970 

Percent change 1950-1960 

2. Median income as percent of state average: 1970: 78.1 

1960: 82.1 
1950: 87.0 

3. Percent families below poverty level: 14.0 

4. Percent of population employed: 5. Actual employment: 

1970:07.4 1970: 2,819 

1960: 36.4 1960: 2,535 

1950:'40.7 ' 1950: 3,499 

6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 1.5 

1-960: 1.0 
1950-: 1.6 

7. Tax income to state: $114.50 

8. V/elfcre costs to state: $16.43 



: I +8.2 
: ^-19-.-l 



r 



9. Education costs to state: $70.12 * ) 

10. Per capita surplus or deficit: $27.95 S * 

11. Percent employed by industry: 1970 1960 - 1950 



agricul ture 


32.3 (915) 


39.4 (1000) 


50.9 


mining 


0.3 


0.0 


0.4 


cons true tion 


8.4 


5.2 


9.3 


manuf." Curing 


3.7 


2.4 


0.9 


trans )rtation 1^ 


3.4 


3.4 


3.6 


trade 


22.3 


23,. 3 


14.9 


services, including 






8.tf 


lodging and finance 


8.7 


. 8.9 ^ 


h 2a 1th .services and 








other professions 


7.8 


5.4 


2.5 


education 


9.0 


4.7 


4.0 


public ar'minis Lra tion 


3.7 


4.4 


2:8 



12. Farming (wheat farming, feed crops, and livestock) employment halved be- 
tween 1950 and 1970 v/it'h increased efficiency and fewer farms. However, 
the sair.f period saw a doubling of cattle inventories, and development o^ 
considerable cattle feeding. 
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lAKE COUNTY 

County Seat: Leadville; population: 4,314 



1. 1970 population: 8,282 



12 



la. Percent change 1960-1970: 22.5 
Percent change a950-1960: 15.8 



2. Median income as percent of state average: 



1970 
1960 
1950 



95.0 
99.3 
119.4 



3. Percent families below poverty level 

'4. Percent of population employed: 

1970: 36.9 
I960: 37.5 • 
1950: 36.1 

6. Percent<«.of labor force unemployed- 
's 



.6.9 
5. 



'Actual employment: 

1970: 3,056 
1960: 1,661 
1950: 2,220 



1970.: 3-..0 
1960: 4.1 
1950: 5.7 



7.. Tax income to state: $1:03.66 

8. Welfare costs to state: $6.57 

9. Education costs to state: $57.32 

10. Per capita surplus or deficit: $39.77 S 

11. Percent employed by industry: 1970 



agricul ture 
mining 

construction 
manufacturing 
transpor La tion 
trade 

services, .including 
lodging and finance 

health services, and 
other professions 

education 

public administration* 



0.7 
46.1 (1411) 

5'. 7 

3.0 

5.4 
14.3 

6.8 

5.9 

8.0 (246) 
3.5 



1960 

■4 

1. 

45. 6\ 
4.7 
7.4 
4.4 

12.1 

9.2 
4.4 

4'. 4 

3.7 



1950 

1.4 , . 

36.3 (806) ■ 

4.0 ' 
16.8 (327) 

7.3 
15.2 

9.2 

3.2 " 
2.7 (60) 
3.6 



The diversification of the econom> was lost when the AS&R smGlfer closed 
in the 1950's, but the 75 percent increase in relatively fiighly-paid 
molybdenum mining employees' in Lake County has sustained substantial 
growth in the economy. School employee numbers have grown with popula-" 
tion growth and with the founding of Colorado Mountain College. 
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LA!. PLATA COUNTY 



* 'founty Seat: Durango; population: 10,333 
1. 1970 population: 19,199 



la. Percent change 1960-1970: 
Percent :hange 1950-1960: 



Median income as percent of state average: 1970 

1960 
1950 



79.9 
91.3 
75.2 



3. 
4. 



Percent families below poverty level: 13.7 

Percent of population employed: ' 5. Actual employment: 



1970: 34.5 
1960: 34.2 
1950: 35.1 

6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 5.3 

, 1960: 5.4 
1950: 5.5 

7. Tax income to state: $100.84 

8. Welfare .costs to state: $21.30 j 
"9^ Education costs to state? $64.63 



1970: 6,630 
1960: 6,569 
1950: 5,221 



$14.91 S 






1970 


1960 


1950 


10.0 


11.5 


24.2 


'1:9 


, 9.8 


3.7 


7.6 


7.5 


8.6 


5.0 


5.3 - 


7.7 


6.7 


8.2 


6.7 


24.7 


22.2 


19.9 


14.2 


15.0 


13.1 


11.2 


6.6 


4.6 


12.1 


5.6 


4.5 


6,1 


. 6,2 


■ 4.3 



■q.i 

29.2 



10. Per capita surplus or deficit: 

11. Percent employed by industry: 

agriculture 
mining 

Construction 
manufacturing 
transportation 
trade 

services , including 

lodging and finance 
health services and 
' otheK' professions 

^ education 

publi adminis tra tion 

12. An oil exploration boom occurred in the 1950 *s and fell away in 'the 
early 1960's. The VGA uranium mill closed with the completion of AEC-^ 
subsidized uranium production In the early 196'b*s. The county's econoify 
has since been sustained by its lower psying tourism industry and by the 
growth of Ft. Lewis College. 
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LARIMER COUNTY • 

9 * 

^County Seat: Fort Collins; population: 43,337. 

ft , 

1. 1970 population: 89,900 

2. Median income as^petrciat; of state average 

3. Percent families below poverS^\evel 

4. Percent of population employed: 



la. Percent change 1960-1970: +68.5 
Percent change 1950-1960: +22.5 



1970: 93.9 
I960;- 86.5 
1950: 89.9 



1970: 37.9 I 
1960: 36.3 \ • ^ 
1950: 34.8 ; 

6. Percent of labor force unemployed; 



9.4 

5 . Ac tupj^cmg 1 oymen t : 



1970: 34,094 
1960 : 19,319 
1950: 15,171 



1970: 5.4 
1960: 4.5 







1950 .\4. 9 






7. 


Tax income to state:. $104.10 










8. 


Welfare costs to state: $110.72 










9. 


s 

Education costs to state: $45. 


51 








10. 


P&r capita surplus <jr deficit: 


$47.87 


S 






11. 


Percent employed by industry:. 


1970 




1960 




agriculture •> ^ - 


6.3 


(2167) 


11 


{ 




mining 


0.3 




0 


6 




construction 


7. ' 


(2450) 


8 


9 




manufacturing- 


■ 15.1 


(5175) 


13 


0 




transportation 


4.4 




6 






trade 


19.0 




18 


.9 




services, including 












lodging and finance 


,13.0 




9 


I 




» health, services and 






< • 






(jther professions 


9.6 




5 


7 




educati on 


20.5 


(6995) 


14 


0 




public administration 


4.1 




4 


5 



r 



12, 



1950 

18 .'6 (2765) 

0.3 
!/4.5 (2193) 

dam bldg, . 

8.0 (1221)i 

5.2 

18.7 . • ■ 
14.4 .' 
4.0 

10.0 (1521) .. 
4.3 



A prosperoiis agricultural economy (augmented in 19,50 by Reclamation con- 
struction) has grcwn rapidly, with fourfold increase^ in residents 
supported by manufacturing and education. 
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LAS ANIMAS COUNTY • 

, V 

County Seat:' trinfdad; population: 9,901 
1. 1970 population: 15,744 la;. 



7. 
- 8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 



12, 



Percent change 1960-1970: -21.2 
Percent" change, 1950-1960: -22.9 



Median income as percent of state average: 1970: 63.4 
V ' 1960: 66.3 

; 1950: 72.4. 



3. Percent families beUow poverty level: 21.3 



4. Percent of population errtployed: 

^ . 1970: 30.6 

1960: 27.6 ' ' 
1950: 27.1 

6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970 

1960 
1950 



5. Actual employment: 



1970: 4,822 
1960: 5,511 
1950: 7,018 



/ 



6.2 
6.8 
10.1 



• 7 

Tax income to state: $66.73 / 
Welfare costs to state: $55.60* 
Education costs to s tate: $72.79 



Per capita surplus or deficit: 


$61. 


66 


D 




Percent emj^Ioyed "^y industry: 


1970 




1960 


agriculture 


9. 


6 


(465) 


13.0 


mining 


8. 


5 


(414) 


■ 19.0 


construction 


7. 


7 




5..'8 / 


manufacturing' 


3. 


9 




/ 4.1/ 


transportation 


8. 


0 




8.3^ 


trade 


18 


0 




19M 


services , including ^ ^ 










lodging, and finance 


. 11. 


7 




11.1 


health scr-vices and 










o,ther professions 


lo". 


2 




4.8 


education • • — 




0 


(495) 


7.6 


public adtninis^tratiort* 


7.. 


9. 




5.2 , 



1950, . 

" 16.3 (1143) 
' 19.1- (1342) 
5.5 

4.7 . 
10.0' 
18.7 ■ ■ 

11.2 ' 

•2.8 
5.9 (415) 
. 4.2 

Coal mining has declined to one-thj^rd of its 1950 level of eiT.^'<loyment 
with the increasing efficiency and consolidation, and agriculture 
'(largely livestock raising) dropped to two- fifth's of 1950 levels. A 
somewhat low. relative income level dropped further. ^ . • 

0 • , "» * 
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LINCOLN COUNTY 

County Seat: Hugo; population: 759 
1. 1970 population: 4,836 



ERLC 



la. Percent change 1960-1970: 78.9 
^ Percent change 1950-1960: -10. 1 



2. Median income as petcenC of state average: 1970: 81.-5 

196p: 79.3 
1950: 86.1 



3. * Percent families below poverty levels 13.9 

4. Percent of population employed: , 5. 

1970: 39.0 
1960: 38.31 
1^50: 37.0, 



Actual employment: 



1970 
1960 
1950 



1.884 
2I032 
2,188 



6; F'ercent of labor force unemployed: 



1970:- 1.0 
.I960: 2.7 
1950: 1.1 



'|7. Tax income to state: $103.21 

^\8. Welfare costs to sta.te:' $18.12 

'9. Education costs to state: $65,96 

|10. Per capita surplus or deficit: $19.13 S 

^11. P^^cent employed by industry: 

j agriculture 
} mining 
I consti^uction 
manufacturing 
transportation 
^ * . tra*de 

services , including ^ 
^ lodging and finance '\ 

health services and^ 

other -professions " \ 
education* 

public administration 

\ , . 

12. A wheat, hay, and cattle economy; Li^ncoln County saw iiicomes ayld employ- 
ment hold up fairly well as agriculturally based employment ha,lved 1-950- 
1970 (production of wheat and ca^ttle inventories both rose over 50 
percent *in that period). ^ 



1970 




1960 


1950 ; 


23.3 


(439) 


33.4 


45.3 I992) 


0.5' 




0.0 


0.3 / 


8.-1 




2.7 


6.2 1 


1.5 




1.5 . 




12.7 




7.r 


10.3/ ^ 


27.9 


(527) 


23.5 


16.9;' (369) 


7.(> 




11.1 


9.9 


4.4 




•1.6 


1.0 


7.7 




6.7 


4/0 ^ 


5.9 




4.2 / 


3':3 


I 






■ /■ ■ - 




/ 



/ 

/ 
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LOGAN COUNTY 

County Seat: Sterling; population: 10,636 



1. 1970 population: 18,852 



la. Percent change /19,60,- 1970: 
Percent change 1950-1960: 



-7.1 
18.1 



2 Median income as percent of state average: 1970: 85.7 

1960: 92.0 

1950: 95.6 

3. Percent families below poverty level: 11.4 > 



Percent 



of population employed: 



5. Actual employment: 



-\ 1970: 37.2 
1 I960: 35.1 
^1950: 38.0 



I 1970 
; 1960 
■ 1950 



7,017 
7,125 
6,539 



6 Percent of labor--force tinempioyed: 1970: 1.9 

1960: 2.6 
. • 1950: 2.7 

7. Tax income to ^state: $105.63 

8. Welfare costs to state: $12.77 ^ 

9. Education costs to state! $53.84/ 

10. Per capita surplus or deficit: ^A0.02 S 

11. Percent employed by industry: 



agr icultu re 
mining 

construction j 
ma n'u f a c tu r i ng 
transpor ta tion 
trade 

services , including 
lodging and finance 

heal th services and 
other professions 

educa tion 

public administration, 



1970 




1960 




1950 




15.5 


(109/v) 


22,9' 


(1630) 


38.2- 


(2500) 


2.7 




4.9 


(350) 


0.9 


(60) 


4.4 




6.5 




4.9 




7.6 


(536) 


• 4.5 




4.5 


(292) 


6.5 




9.2 




7.7 




24.1 




20.5 




21.0 


• 


12.7 




r .5 




10.1 




10.1 


(713) 


6.5 




3.3 


(216) 


11.9 


(i341) 


6.7 




4.5 


(296) 


3.9 




4.0 




3.2 





12/ Employment dropped steeply in a diversified agricultural economy (wheat, 
feed crops, beets, lives tock^ although the cattle population almost 
triplexi 1950- 1970. At* oil boom occurred in the 1950*s and has since 
tapered off. Food processing, including meat packing, has grown; health 
services and educatiod have both roughly tripled their employment. 
_ Relative incom e has declined slightly over the 10 years. 
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MESA COUNTY 

County Seat: Grand Junction; population: 20,170 
1.'. 1970 population: 54,374 i' la 



2. Median income as percent of state,..average : 



Percent change 1960-1970: +7.2 
Percent change 1950-1960: +30.1 

1970f 84.4 
1960: 92.9 . 
1950: 86.2 



3. Percent famil'-'es below poverty level; 

4. Percent of population employed: 

1970': 37.0 
1960: 35.2 
1950: 34.5 

6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 



11.4 

5. Actual employment: 



1970 
i960 
1950 



20,125 
17,841 
13,427 



1970: 5.4 
1960: 6.0 
.1950: 5.4 



7. Tax income to state: $110.17 

8. Welfare costs to state: $22.10 

9. Education ct3ts to state: $59.18 

10. Per capita surplus or deficit 

11. Percent employed by industry: 

agriculture 
ipinlng 

construction 
manufacturing 
transportation 

trade 

services , including 

lodging and finance 
health services and 

other professions 
education 

public administration 

12. Mesa County's diversified agricultural employment has declined to half 
its 1950 level. A 1950's Uranium boom has dwindled. Railroad employment 
has halved. Notwithstanding this, there has beetx solid growth in manu- 
facturing and in regionally-sold health and educational services to main- 
tain a healthy economy. 



$28.89 S 








1970 


1960 


1950 




7.3 (1474) 


11.4 


22.0 


(2926) 


2.3 (468) 


5.5 


2.0 


(275) 


6.2 (1561) 


7.6 


9.2 


(1233) 


10.1 (2041) 


6.7 


4.7 


(636) 


"9.8 (1980- 


9.7 


12.6 


(1'694) 


479) 








21.3 


21.5' 


20.1 




13.3 


13.3 


12.4 




12.6 (2539) 


9.0 


5.8 


(773) 


10.0 (2023) 


6.5 


4.4 


(586) 


5.2 


5,8 


4.6 


(620) 
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PERSONS prS^NISH ORIGIN TN THE UNITED StATES: MARCH 1975 



This report presents advance data, collected ia the 
March 1975 Current Population Survey, on a variety of 
social! economic, and demogr,^phic characteristics of 
persoi\s of Spanish 'orj^n. Specifically, such character- 
istics* as a'ge, sex, marital status, educatid^al attain- 
ment, major occupation, family income, and low 
income status are presented for persons who identified 
themselves as being of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, 
Central or South American, or other Spanish origin. 



In^ March 1975, there were about 11.2 miilio'n 
persons in the United States who reported they were of 
Spanish origin. Most of these persons, about 6.7 
million, or 60 percent were of Mexican origin. Persons 
of Puerto Rican origin constituted* about 1.7 million 
persons, or^ ^ 5^ percent of the total Spanish origin 
population. In addition, there were about 75(X^ou- 
sand persons reporting themselves of Cuban origin, 
thousand reporting , as Central or Soutli American 
origin, and 1.4 million who classified themselves as of 
other Spanish origin (Table 1). * 




^ 



Figure 1 NUMBEftOF PEi?SONS OF SPANISH ORIGIN BY 
TYPE Of SPANISH ORIGIN- MARCH 1975 




Tot»l Mcztcsn Puerto Cut«A Canlnl 
Sptniab McAn or South 

or^^n Ameiimn 
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The population of Spanish origin in March^ 
a younger population than the omaH^fopulation of 
the United States: persQps of^^ahish origin had a 
lower median age, 20.7 years olS>^n the overall • 
population, 28.6 'years old. About IS^frer^nt of al 
pe'rsons of Spanish origin were .under 5 years ^ 
but the proportion of the total United States po^^ 
latioifunder 5 years of age was 8 percent. Only about 4 
percent of all persons of Spanish origm were 65/years 
dd and over in March 1975' compared to 10 percent 
for the total population (Tabi^ 2). 



Since women in general marry at younger ages than 
men, there was % larger proportion of single Spanish 
origin men than of single Spanish origin women; about 
36 pei|cent of Spanish origin mefi 14 years old and over 
in 1975- were Isingle, but only about 27 percent of 
Spanish origin women were single (Table 3). 

Younger persohs of Sp^h origin havfe achieved, in 
'recent yearv-h^er levelrpf educatipnal-^ttainment 
than their el^ers.^ F6r example, about 52 percent of 
Spanish origin .persons 25 'to 29 years old had 
completed 4 y^ars of high school px mpre, but only 24 
percent o/ Spanish persons 55 to 64.years old had done 
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so. Only 8 peieent.of all persons of Spanish origin-25 
to 29 years ^old had completed less ,than 5 years of 
.school, but about 27 percent of Spanish ofigin persons 
55 to 64 years old had completed less thah 5 years of 
school (Table 4). 



Figure 2 PERCENT OF AU PERSONS AND PERSONS OF SPANISH 
ORIGIN 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER WITH 4 YEARS OF 
HIGH SCHOOL OR MORE. BY tYPE OFSPANISH 0RK5IN 
MARCH 1975 





Oitltral at aouth AnMrlcan nA oUmt SjanWi ort||iv 



In 1974 there was a marked difference between the" 
individual incomes of men and women of Spanish 
origin. HFor example, about 16 percent of Spanish 
origin (nen with income had incomes of less than 
S2,000, but about 35 percent of Spanish origin women 
with income had incomes of less than $2,000. At the 
higher income range, ajbout 27 percent of men of 
jSpanish origin had incomes over, S10,000, but only, 
about 4 percent ^of women of Spanish origin bad/ 
i^icomes at this level in March 1974 (Table 7). 

• There were about 2.6 million 'persons of Spanish 
origin in 1974 below the lo^^ncome level, or about 
one of every' 4 persons of Spanish origin. There was 
however, a noticeable difference in the^proportions ol 
low-income persons between the subcategories of 
Spanish origin. For example, although only 14 percent 
of persons of CubarTorigin were-belowUie low-income 
level, about 33 percent of Puerto RkarToriginperson^ 
were below the low-income level in March \9V^ " ' 

■/ 

In this report, information on persons of Spanisy 
origin was obtained from response to the followjrig 
question: 



In March 197^, there ,were about 2.2 million-. 
employed men of- Spanish origin 16 years old and over 
in the United States, b\it only IQ percent of these men 
were working in profefssional and technical fields as 
-compared to^l 5 percent for all employed men 16 years 
old 'and over in the United States. Among employed 
men of Spanish origin, iYfoit of Mexican origin had the 
highest prQpx)rtion, 8 percent, employed as farm 
workers XTable 5). • > 

"^^F^ily income in March 1975 was lower for 
SpanisfiS5rigin families than for all femilies in the 
population. SpetiiMy, median income of families 
with head of Spamshimgjft was 59,600, as compared 
with $12,800 for all families>A|so, the proportion of 
Spanish origin families with jncorhesof under $4,000*. 
was 15 percent, but the proportion ohalj families with 
incomes under $4,01)0 was 9 perceijt.(T^ble 6). . 




^ Who! IS your Ofigin or descent? y * » 


01 Geman 


lOMexican^Amencan / 


02 Italian 


U Chicano / 


03 lr>s{i 


, 12 Mexican -/ 


_ Oi Fiertch 

( ( 

05 Polish 
04 Russian 

07 English 

08 Scottish 


^3 MejCicana/.*-^ 


• V.u Puerto Rican 
' \ • l5C6ban 

y/ce'ntfal or South Amej|^^!!\i 

• / I'/I^'er Spamsh • - 1 


09 Welsh 


1 20 Negro ^ _ 
/ ' 21 Black , 
/ . OR . 
30 Another group not listed ^ 


» / 


us Oe^ARTMCNT Of COMMC^Ce 
SOCIAL «H& HCO'lOMtC JTATtJTtCS AOMtN. 

or THC <i;n»u« 

ORIGIN FLASHCARO ' 
CURRENT POPULATION SURVEY 


/ ^ 


% • 


I 





Persons of Spanish origin • were persons who re- 
ported themseWes as MexicantAmerican, Chicane, 
Mexican, Mexicano, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or 
South American, or other Spanish origin. However, all 
persons who reported themselves as Mexican-Amencan, 
Chicano, Mexican,* and Mexicano were combined into 
the one category: Mexican* 

The estimated number of persons of Spanish origin 
presented in this report is comparable with t|ie 
estimates of, persons of Spanish origin previously 
published from the March 1974 CPS and the March 
1973 CPS. 

' It is important to note that the estimates in this 
report are taken from a sample and therefore are 
Subject to sampling error. The sampling error is 



primarily a measure of sampling variability, that is, of 
the variations that occur by chance because a. sample 
rather than the whole of the "population is surveyed. 
However, all the statements of comparison in this 
report are statistically significant; this means that there 
are at least 19 chances out of 20 that a specified 
difference in the^text of this report indicates a true 
difference m the^opulation. ' ^ 

The n^lmbers in this report are in thousands and 
were rounded to the nearest thousand without being 
adjusted to group totals; hence, the- sum of the parts 
may not exactly equal tke total shown. ^Also, because • 
of rounding, th^ figures may differ slightly from tabl^ 
to table. Sim'ilarljLindiwdual percentages were 
rounded ahd parts m$Tfm al\Mays add to 100 percent. 
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Table 1. TOTAL AND SPANISH ORIGIN POPULATION BY.TYPE OF SPANISH ORIGIN, 
p FOR THE UNITED STATES: MARCH 19y5 . 



(Niinibors in thousands) 



OriRin 



Total 



Percent distribution 



^ Total 
population 



Spanish ori|2:in 
pt^pulation 



All persons. 



Persons of Spaiu^^h or^pin. 
Mexican 



Puerto 'Kicarij » 

Cuban : . . . 

Central or South American,... 

Other Spanish 

Persons not of Spanish origin*. 



209,572 


100 


0 


(X) 


V 








11,202 


5 


3 


ioo»a 


6, 690 


3 


2 


59.7 


1^671 


0 


8 


' 14\9 


743 


0 


4 


6.6 


■ 671 


< 0 


3 


6.0 


1,428 


0 


7 


12.7 


198^309 


94 


7 


(X) 



\ Nor applicable, 

'includes persons who did rtot know or did not report on origin. 



Table 2. f OTAL AND SPANISH ORIGIN POPULATION BY AGE AND TYPE OFSPANISH ORIGIN. FQR THE 
\ UNITED STATES: lyiARCH 1975 



Total 
popu- 
lat ion 



Spanish origin 



Total 



Mexicah 



Puerto 
'Rican 



X:uban 




Tot al . . . . .'{ t hou^^d s ) . . 

Percent 

Under 5 years 

5 t o*9 years ^ 

10 to 17 years 4 

18 to 20 yy?ars 

21. to 24 years 

25 to 34 years . 

35 t o 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and over 

\8 yeai*s and over 

21 year? and ov^r,... 

Median age. ... (years) 



209.572 

100.0 

'7.7 
8.3 
15.7 
5.7 
6.9 
14 4 
10.8 
11.3 
^ 9.3 
' 10.1 

? 

68.3 
62.6 

28.6 



11,202 

. 100.0 

12.5 
12.2 
19.6 
6.2 
7.0 
14. 0' 
11.6 
, 8.6 
4.7 
3.6 

55,7 
I9.5 

20.7 



6,690 

100.0 

13.7 
12.5 
' 19.5 
6.6 
7.8 
13.8 
. 10.7 
8.1 
3.8 
3.3 

54 .3 
47.7. 

19.8 



1,671 

100.0 . 

13.0 
13.^0 
/20.7 
"6.2 
5.8 
15.9 
'^12.8 
7.0 
4.1 
'1.5 

53.x 
47.1 

19.4 



743 
100.0 

6.5 
• 16. 7H 
4.0 
5.4 
9.3 
15.6 
« 18^ 
0.7 
8.6 



72.2 
68.2 



37.3 



24.6 



20.2 
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Table 3. MARITAL STATUS OF PERSONS OF SPANISH ORIGIN 14 YEARS OLD AlVJD OVER BY TYPE OF 
. SPANISH ORIGIN AND SEX/FOR THE UNITED STATES; MARCH 1975 

^ '(Numbers in thousifnds) 



Marital status 



Total persons, M 
years and over . 




Marr 

Divorced . 



Percent . 



Single. . . 
\larrie<l. . 
Widowed . . 
Di vorced . 



T *■ ' 

Total ^Spani^sh 

• oFijrin 


9 

, Mexican 


Puerto 


Rican 


Other Spanish^ 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


• Male 


Female 


5,520 


3.7.M ' 


• 2,. 115 


2,133 


463 


590 


94^ 


1 ,021 


'1.277 
2.103 
-12 
98 


1,016 
2,275 

' 256 
198 


766 
1,271 
27 
51 


596 
1,30'1 
'l35 

99 

( 

100.0 


187 
265 ^ 
, 4 ' 

. 7 


' 159 

364' 
30 
37 


323 
567 
12 
' 39 


261 
608 
91 
^ 62 


^100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100^0 


100.0 


3C.3 
59.7 
1.2 
2.8 


27,1 
60.8 
6.8 
5.3 


36,2 
.60.1 
1.3 
2.4 


27.9 
61 .1 
6.3 
4.6 


40.3 
57.3 
0.8 
1.6 


27. p 
61.7 
5.1 
6.2 


34;. 3 

60". 2 
1.2 
4.2 


25.5 
59.5 
. 8.9 
6.1 



^Mncludfs Cuban. Central or South Amitrlcan, and Qthor Spanish origin. 



Table 4. PERCENT OF PERSONS WHO COMPLETED LESS THAN 5 YEARS OF SCHOOL AND PERCENT WHO 
COMPLETED 4 YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL OR MORE, FOR ALL PERSONS AND PERSONS OF SPANISH 
ORIGIN 25 Yf ARS OLD AND OVER BY TYPE OF SPANISH ORIGIN, FOR THE UNITED STATES: MARCH 
<I975 



\ears of school compu ltd 
anci age 



Total 
popu- 
lation 



"Spanish orii;in - 



Total 



Mexican*' 



Puerto^ 
Rican 



'J^ ^ Cubanf 



Other 
Spanish * 



7 

PKRCKNT OF PhHSONS WHO COMPM-H'KD 
* irSS TFL\N 5 YhMS OF SCHOOL 

ToKal 25 years and ovtn . , 

25 to 29 years 

30 to 34 years 

35 in 44. years 

13 to 54tyears/....' ^. 

55 to 6^ years t. ... 

65 years and (wer 

PIJICK-NT OF PKHSONS U HO COMPLFn-fc.!) 
•i YEAIIS OF H1<}HSCHOOI,OR MORK 

Total 25 y^ears and over,., 

25 .to 29 years ^ 

30 to 34 years.'. -. 

35 to 44 years V • • • i 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years. .. ^, .. .- 

65 years and' over 



3,3 
1.0 
1.0 
1.9 
2.5 
'3.5 
11.0 



6216 
83.2 
78.6 
71. s5 
63.8 
51 .9 
'35.2 



18.5 
7.7 
9.3 
15.9 
22.5 
26,5 
45.7 



•37.9 
51.6 
i 45.5 
^ 40.6 
' 34.1 
24.0 
14.6 



24,6 
-9,« 
11.8 
22,1 
30.2 
35.7 
63.8 



-31,0 
46.1 
42.3 
32.2 
24,6 
15.4 
3. a 



17.4 
8.2 
10.1 
13.7 
29,1 

in) 

(B) 



28.7 
37.7 
27.9 
32.9 
20.1 

W 



7.3 

uO 

(B) 
3.1 
6.6 
12.3 

. (B) 



51.'* 

(B) 

(B) 
56.4 
53.8 
44.7' 

(B) 



7.6 
1.0 
4.3 
5.8 
• 6."6 
12.6 
24,0 



58.0 
77.2 
64 .7 
^63.5 
*57,8 
^3.7 
. 31.0 



B Base less than 75,000. 

* Includes Qen traitor South American -and other Spanish origin. 
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if Table 5. EMPLOYED MEN 16 V^RS OLp AND OVER BY MAJj/p OCCUPATION GROUP AND TYPE OF 

SPANISHTJRIQIN, F6r the united states: march 1975 



'MB, 



Occupatmn 



Total employed. ,f\ , ,,, , thousands^ 
percent 



White-collar workers: 

Professional and technical... 
Marfagers and administrators, 

except farm 

Sales \Kf)rk(>rs 

CJL,erical 'and kindred worker! . 



Blue-collar w{)rkers- ^ 

Crafi and kindred workers ^ 

Operatives, including transport'. 
Laborers, except faim • 

tarm workers:^ 

Farmers and tarm managers..,...., 
Farm lahorer*^ and supervisors... 



Servicv workers: 

Service workers, except private 

household workers 

Private household workers....... 



Total men, 
16"ye*u s 
old and 
over 



50,012 
100.0 

15.1 

11.1 
6,1 
6,8, 



20. 1 
17,5 
7.0 



2.Q 
' 1.6 



'8,7 
0. 1 



Men 16 years oi(l and over <>1 Spanish origin 



Total 



2,212 
*100^ 

9.3 

^ 7.1 
3.2 
6.1 



17,3 
26.6 
12.1 



0.2 
5.0 



12.6 



Me,xican 



1,358 
lOp.O 

7.6 

6.2 
2.6 
5.0 



18,3 
28. 1 
11,2 



7.7 



10,3 
0, 1 



Pu Ojr to 
Rican 



100.0 



9.1 

7,6 
1.0' 
8,0 



11.2 
28,9 
9. 1 



1.^ 



20, 



Cuban 



191 
100.0 

12.2 

9.1 
3.3 
- 12,5 



17,5 
21,3 
2.2 



18.6 



Other 
S pan I sh 



111 
100.0 

M .8 

8.7 
1 . 9 
7.0 



17.8 
2 1 . 5 
1 1.2 



0.9 
0.7 



12.5 



»' He^^esents /.ero or rounds' to zero. 

'inctudes Central or South. American and other Spanish origin. 

^ J^blee. INCOME IN 1974 OfijALL FAMILIES AND OF FAMILIES WITH HEAD OF SPANISH ORIGIN. 
). FOR THE.UNITED STATES: MARCH 1975'- 



r 




• Kami 1 ieS-' wi th head 


of Spanish origi'n 


Fiunily income \ * 

• \ ' 


Total 
f ami I ies 


Total 


Mexican 
origin 


Puerto 
Rioaiii? 


Othe r 
Spanish 






origin 


origin* 


\ " 


55,712 


2, '177 


I, '129 


#105 


' ' 6.14 


"T^^ijcss than •c'l^OOO \ 

:^S^^1»000 to :6,999 ' ^ 

i^'^7 ,000 to '.^9, 999 , . .-^ " 


100. 0 


, 100.0 


100^0 


^k)0.0 


100.0 


9.6 


M.9 


15,0 


,ii8.5 


12.3 


13.0 
\ ■ i)3.9" 

39.7 


18./! 
2<1 . 3 - 
23.1 


19.2 
18.8 
26.6 
20, A 


\26.4 
2a. 2 
18.0 

i!j;8' 


. . 15.2 
' 16.0 
, 23 . 0 
':^3.5 








\l2,836 


I 

.t.9,559 


.^9,498 


.{-.7,629 


.Ml ,410 



'incliules Cuban, Central 'or South American, a'nd other Spanish origin. 



I 



\ 
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table 7. INCOME IN 1974 OF PERSOJOS OF SPANISH ORIGIN U YEARS OLD ANCfoVER BY SEX AN 

^TYPE OF SPANISH ORIGIN. FOR THE UNITED STATES: MARCH 1975 Y 



1 ncome 



Total pors<jn.s, l-l years old 
and over (thousands) . 

\Porsons wi^^h income 

/tKousands) 

Percent 



to i^99 or loi»h. 
c^l ,000 to M ,999. . . 
,^2,000 to c'J,999. . . 
.;3,t)00 to r3,999. 
,^1 ,000 to .^4 ,999. . . 
i^r),00() to ,r(5 ,999 . . 
^7,000 to ,•'7,999. . . 
^8,000 to c 9,999. . . 
t;iO,000 to -M,999, 
$15,000 to .24,99i)j 
$25,000 .md ovei^. . . 



Median income of persoi^s with 
Income ". . i 



Total Sp(\nish 
origin 



Male 



3,520 



3,030 
100.0 

9,2 
7,1 
7 .1 
7.G 
7.2 
15.2 
7'.() 
12.0 
18.3 
7.0 
1 .X 



la, 307 



Foma 1 e 



MexuMM 
oriiiin 



M^Ie 



(i,74 1 



2,311 
100.0 

18 7 
16 5 
14.0 
1 1.9 
11.0 
If). I 
1.2 
4.9 
3.1 
0 G 
0.1 



•3,072 



2, 115 



1 ,847 
100.0 

9 9 
7. 1 
7.9 
^0 
7.9 
1() 0 
7.0 
11.7 
17.8 
G.O 
0.8 



$6, 154 



Fema lo 



2, 133 



1 , 290 
100 0 

22 1 
17 1 
14.9 
12.1 
9.1 
13.9 
•3.7 
"4.3 
1.9 
0 .3 



12,682 



Puerto Hicnn 
ori^iin 



M\ 1 e 



H)3 



305 
lOO.O 

7.1 
7.1 
5.8 
5.8 
7.1 
15.9 
12.3 
14,0 
li^.l 
4.7 
1 .4 



17 , 055 



Kema 1 e 



590 



303 
1 00 , 0 

9. 1 
12.9 
11.0 
15:2 
1G.3 
18.5 
-3.9 
5 . 5 
3.(3 
0.8 



Otliev J5pani*^h 
origin^ 



Ma lo 



:3;889 



<)11> 



818 
100.0 

8.7 
0,8 
7.1 
7 .6 

5 . 5 
13.1 

6. H 
M . () 
19,7 
10.3 

:l.7 



?7, 158 



he male 



1 , 02 1 



688. 
100 0 

16.4 
16.6 , 
12.4 , 

9.9 
11.8 
15.7 

5.4 , 

5.7 

1 2V 
0.3v. 



■3,469 



' -^Represents zero or rounds to zero. 

* Includes Cuban, Central or Soutfi American, and otluM* Spanish orii^in. 

Table 8. LOW-INCOME STATUS IN 1974 OF ALL PERSOrlS AND PERSONS OF SPANISH ORIGIN PXT>^ 
f ^ OF SPANISH ORIGIN, FOR THE UNITED STATES: MARCH 1975 ^ 

(Numbers in thousands) 



0rif;ln 



All 



Persons' 



Persons of Spanish origin 

Mexican 

Plierto Ulcan 

Cuban, . 

Central. or South American 
Other Spanish 

Persons n6t of Spanish origin^ 




Total 
pppulat ion 



Below the low- income level 



Number 



209,343 


24,260 


11,202 


2.601 


6,690 


1 , 626 


1,671 


545 


743 


106 


671 


95^ 


1,428 


228 


198, 141 


21,659 



Percent 



11.6 




^KxctndCinmrelated individuals under 14 years of age. 
^Includes persons who did not know or dici not report on origin. 



J- 



on in 



!>ITKIN COUNTY . 
County. Sea.t::^ Aspen, . 
.1".' 1970 population: 6,185 ^ 



la. Percenu change 1'9^0-1970: 159.8 
Percent change" 1-§50-I9o0: 44.7 
) -■ ... 



Median income as percent of state average.:^ 1970: 123.1 • 

. . \ L960:- 104.7 



3. 

4, 



Percent families below poverty level; 
Percent of poi)ul,ation. employed.: / 



5.7 



1970: 46 :0 
1960: 43.7 
1950: 38:8 



1^960: 
1.950: 



Actual empl-oymcnt ; 

'"1970- '^,847 
■1960j 1,040 
1950: 639 



-A 



6. Percent of labor force unemployed : 1970: 6.9 

1960: 7.2 
• • 1950: 7.0 

\ 

7. Tax income to state: $276.60 
,8. Welfare costs to state: $4:49 

9'. Education -c'osts to*state: $16.11 
10.. Per capita surplus or deficit 
Percent employed by industry: 



11. 



$256.00 S / 








1970 


1960 


1950 




5.5 (157) 


9.1 


28.2 


(179) 


..2,0 (57) 


1.1 


. '^'3.6 


(22) 


9.6 (276i) 


8'.2 


8.6 


(55) 


2.0 


"2.3 - 


• ' 3.0 




2.9 


4.0 


4.5 




22.6 (646) ■ 


18.6 


13.6 


(87) 


36.3. (1036) 


32 . 6 ■ 


23. '0 


(147) 


y.8 


11.4 


sis 




3.b 


4.6 


3.6 




'5.1. 


4.0 


5.^0 





12. 



agriculture 
mining ' 
construption 
manufacturing ^ 
transportation ^ * 
trade 

services, including 

lodgirig and finance 
health services and 

other professions 
education 

public administration 

An economic boom has becn'^supported by tourism and tourism-based con- ^ 
struction. Relative per family income declined appreciably as tourism 
became the specialized source of economic activity. The state tax sur- 
/plus per capita v;as the largest of any county. » - 
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PROWERS COUNTY 

County Seat':^ Lamar; popul^ation: 7,797 
1. 1970 population: 13,258 la, 



Median income as . peijcen 



Percent change 1960-1970: -G.3 
Percent change i-950-1960: -10.4 



state average: 



1970 
1960 
19S'0 



88.4 
. 94 .-3 
105.0 



3, 
4, 



Percent families below povertJy level: ^ 11.2 



Percent of population employed: 

1970: 56.5 
1960: 36.5 
1950: 35.0 



5. Actual employment: 

1970^4,833 " 
1960: 4,855 
1950: 5,187 



6. 



Percent of lab\)r force unemployed: 

\ • 
'1 * ^. ( 



1970J 3.4 
1960: 4.3 
1950: 3.5 



' 7.^ Tax income to stalte:, $102-19 

8: Welfare costs to state: $26.34 

- r 

'9. Education costs to state: $68.71 

10. Per capita surpWs or deficit:* ?7:i4 S 

11. Percent employed by industry: 1970 



agriculture 

mining . " 

• construction " 
.■manufacturing 

trails por tat ion 

trade' . , . 
•services, including 
lodginjj and f-lnanct 

healjth services and . 
other 'profess ions 

education 

public administration 



18.6 m\) 

2-. 3 (iV) 
•*^7.2; 

8.0 (388) 
-.. 6.7' 

23.2 ■ 

"12.2 

7.1 (347.) 
- 9.6'(466) 



1960 

22.0 
0.9 
6.8 
6.5 
8.4 

25.3 

12.6 

4.9 
5.4 
5.P 



1950 

33.4 (1730) 
"O.l (23) 
7.3 

6.8 (353) 
■ 6.6 

21.5 

12.6 

* 

2.9 (150) 
3.9 (201) 

'•3.5 V 



IZ. Agricultural employment (fee.d crops and. beet's) almost halved 1950^1920. . 
There was some oil and gas activity by 1970, and more diversif ied^ma«u- 
facturing* (food proc^bbing iiad declined). Thefrc was increased /employment 
(more Liian doubled) in education and , health s'erVices,. ' .Relative^ income 

* declined. 
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PUEBLO COUCTY 



County Seat: Pueblo; population: 97,A5i 
1, 1970 population: J3b la. 



Pcrwni change- !9oO-lv;0: 



' 2. 

3. 
4. 



Median income as percent ot btatc awta^zi.^ 



19/0. 

1950 103,0 



Percent families below poverty level 
Percent o'f population employed: 



1970; 33*9 
1960: 32.4 
1-950: 34.8 



\ 



\ 



11.2 

5. Actual employn.enl 

1970, AO, 115 
• 1960: 38,452 
1950 31, 56b 



6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 



12, 



PerceuL of labor force unemployed: 1970: 5.9 

I960' 5.6 
1950: 3.6 

Tax income to state: $96.71 

Wei Care costs to state: $23.64 

L*ducation costs to state: $j62.69 

Per capita surplus Or deficit; $10.38 S 

Percent employed by industry: 

agriculture 
mining 

construction 
manufacturing 
transpor tat ion 
trade- 
services , including 

lodging and finance 
health services and 

o the r p r o fe s s i ons 
education <" 
public administration 

'Relative income leVels have dropp^-c' K^hile employment has grown substan- 
tially 1950-1970. Well-paid railroad employment dropped over 1100, 
steel-making employment dropped, and the massive increases were in edu- 
cation auu iow-paying health services. 



1970 




1960 


1950 




1 .9 


(801) 


3.0 


5.1 


(158 7) 


0.2 




0.1 


0.2 




4.3 




3.9 


5.3 




21 .0 


(8456) 


33.9 


27.5 


(8627) 


6.3 


(2562) 


7.9 


11.4 


(2587) 


20.5 




18.5 


19.5 




10. 1 




9.7 


10.3 




15.3 


(6167) 


11.4 


8.5 


(2654) 


9.0 


(3611) 


5.2 


3.2 


(993) 


10.8 


(4335) 


3.2 


8.2 


(2574) 
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RIO BLANGO COUNTY 
County Seat: Meeker 
1. 1970 population: 4,842 



10. 



ii. 



la. Percent change 1960-1970: -6.0 
Percent, change 1950-1960: +9.1 



Median income as percent of state average: 1970: 83.8 

1960: 101.9- 
1950: 110.9 



3. Percent families below poverty level: 10.1 



4. Percent of population employed: 

1970: 40.2 
1960: 39.1 
1950: 37.2 

6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 



5. Actual employment: 

1970: 1,946 
1960: 2,013 
19-50: 1,754 



1970: 2.1 
1960: h.2 
1950: 4.3 



7. Tax income to state: $89.45 

8. Welfare cost to state: $9.09 

^ ' * - 

9* Education cost to state": $35.19 

Per capita surplus or deficit: $45.17 S 



cent employed by industry: 


1970 




1960 •■ 


1950 


agricul ture 


15.1 


(294) 


16.4 


26.3 .(^56) 


mining 


14.3 


(280) 


19.9 (401) 


21.8 (393) 


cons true tion 


7.8 




7.7 


9.3 


manufacturing 


. 2.1 




2.3 


2.1 


transportation 


4.8 




7.7 


6.3 


trade 


13.9 




12.2 


12.8 


s.ervices, including 










lodging and finance 


12.3 




13.8 . 


10.4 


health services and 










other professions 


y.5 


(185) 


4.2 


1.7 (30) 


education 


1 1 .9 


(233) 


5.3- 


4.0 (71) 


publ'ic administration 


, 7.8 




4.0 


4.4 



Oil and gas employment held up welT enough in the ►50's to support growth 
in the face of declining livestock-production employment. With continued-^ 
agricultural decline and a Lall-otf in oil and gas, the county declined 
slightly in the bO\ in spite of rapid increases in education, and health 
services emplcynr*^iit, Ke.Jative income was down rather steeply 1950-1970, 
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RIO GRANDE COUNTY 



County Seat: Del Norte; population: 1,569 
1'. ' l$70 population: 10,494 



la. Percent change ,1960-1970: -6.0 
Percent change 1950-1960: -13 0 



2. Median income as percent of state average. 1970: 71.8 

1960. 69.3 ' 
1950; 75.0 

3. Percent of families below poverty level: 16.8 

4. Percent of population employed: 5'. Actual employment: 



1970: 35.8 
1960: 32.4 
1950: 30.7 

6. Percent of labor force unemployed; 1970: 5.2 

1960: 5.1 
1950: 4.6 

7. Tax income to state: $94.04 

8. Welfare costs to state: $26.71 

9. Education costs to state: $70.65 



1970: 3,758 
1960: 3,612 
1950: 3,944 



10, 



Per capita surplus or deficit: $3 32 D 



11. Percent employed hy industry:. 

agriculture 
mining 

construction 
manufacturing 
transportation 
trade 

services, including 

lodging and finance 
health services and 

other professions 
education 

public administration . 

12. AgTicultural employment (sheep and potatocG) was halved 1950-1970; some 
increase in manufacturing (saw mills and food processing) occurred, but 
not enough to avoid declines in ^.'irplbyment and population. 



1970 




1960 


1950 




19.5 


(733) 


26. 7 


39. 


0 


(1516) 


0.7 




0.2 


. 0. 


7 




5.2 




7 8 


7 


5 




6.8 


(258) 


6.7 


3. 


8 




7.2 




8.2 


it 


9 




25.7 




20.0 


17 


6 


(693) 


10.3 




10.7 


11 


0 




10.4 




6.0 


4 


.4 




8.6 




4.5 


4 


.2 




5.1 




6.9 


4 


.2 
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ROUTT COUNTY 

County Seat: Steamboat Springs 
1. 1970 population: 6,592 



la. Percent change 1960- W70: +11.7 
Percent change 1950-1960: -34.0 



2. Median income as percent of state average: 



1970: 78.4 
1960: 78.1 
1950: 95.5 



3. Percent families below poverty level: 

4. Percent of .population employed: 

1970: 38,3- 
1960: 33.9 
1950: 34.9 



6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 3.2 

1960: 5.3 
1950: 7.3 

7. T^x income to state: $118.40 

8. Welfare costs to state: §12.94 

9. Education costs to state: $57.78 

10. Per capita surplus or deficit: §47.68 S 

11. ' Percent employed by industry: 1970 

agriculture ' 14.3 (362) 
mining 6.9 (1.75) 

construction 9.1 
manufacturing 3.7 
transportation 9.0 (-28) 

trade 21.4 
services, including 

lodging and finance 15.2 
health services and 

other professions 4.3 

education ^ 11.3 (288) 

public administration 4.3 



12.9 

5. Actual employment: 



1970: 2,527 
1960: "2,000 
1950: 3,117 



1960 

25.3 (500) 

9.3 (182) 

6.3 

3.1 

6.8 
16.0 

11.6 

3.7 
9.0 
3.8 



1950 

28.3- 
19.4 
5.3 
3.4 



(868) 
(605) 

(-105) 
!35) 



7.6 (2?<=^- 
14.2 



ii:5_ 

2.4 
4.5 
2.9 



(141) 



12. In the 50's, coal mining employment fell sharply, as did that from agri- 
^ culture (predominantly livestock). Relative income also fell sharply. 
In the 60's, tour'ism-relgted trade and services and - more recently - 
construction all grew, and so did education. _ In the early /Oisj_a full- 
fledged tourism ancl construction boom was on, accomp. led by intensive 
land development. 
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SAGUACHE COUNTY 



County Seat: Saguache 
1. 1970 population: 3,827 



la. Percent change 1960-1970: -14.4 
Percent change 1950-1960: -21.0 



2. Median income as percent of state average: 



1970: 47.5 
1960: 55.7 
1950: 70.7 



3. 
4. 



Percent familie.s below poverty level: 32.0 



Percent of population employed: 

1970: 32.1 • " 

1960: 32.8 

1950: 32.5 ' 1 



6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 



5. Actual employment: 



J 



1970:' 1,227 
1960: 1,468 
1950: 1,840 



1970 
1960 
1950 



4.2 
3.5 
5.7 



7. /Tax income to staXe: $56.28 

8. Welfare costs to state: $41.41 

9. Education costs to state: $84.42 

10. Per capita surplus or deficit: $69.55 D 

« 

11. Percent employed by industry: 



agriculture 
mining 

construction 
manufacturing 
transportation 
trade 

services, including 

lodging and finatice" 
health services and 



1970 




1960 


1950 




38.5 


(473) 


44.8 


47.5 


(870)- 


2.3 


(29) ' 


1.1 


- 3.0 


(56) 


8.1 




5.3 


6.8 




2.6 


(33) 


2.7 


2.9 


(53) 


5.8 




9.4 ' 


6.0 


, 24.8 


(305) 


13.0 


1-5.2 


(280) 


3 . 9 




7.4 


8.2 




2.6 




2.0 


1.4 




7.6 


(94) 


6.2 


4.2 


(77) 


3.1 




5.1 


3.4 





Other professions 
education 

public administration 

12. The sheep and potato-raising agricultural employment dropped 45%, and an 
already low relative income dropped further. One possible reason for 
the decline in relative income m ay be the decreasing employment of local 
residents for potato harvesting, compared, with_ 1950 (this was reported, 
but n'ot verified by us). ' ' ^ 
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SAN JUAN COUNTY ' 

County Seat: Silverton; population: 797 
1. 1970 population: 834 



3. 
4, 



7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11, 



la. Percent change 1.960-1970: -2.1 
Percent change 1950-1960: -42.3 



2. Median income as percent of state average; 



1970 
1960 
1950 



95.3 



Percent families below poverty level: 2.7 

Percent of population employed: 5, Actual employment; 



■ 1970: 42.0 
1960: 29.9. 
1950: 34.5' 

Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 1.3 

1960: 4.7, 
1950: 6.5 



1970: 298 
1-960: 254 
1950: 507 



\ 



Tax income to state: $89.65 
Welfare costs to state: $6.79 , 
Education costs to state: $63.17 



"fer capita surplus or deficit; 

Percent employed by industry: 

agriculture 

mining 

construction 

manufacturing 

transportation 

trade 

servicers — inc luding 
lodging an^ finance 

health services and 
other professions 

education 

public administration 



$19.69 D 
1970. 



56.3 (168) 
6.0 



8.0 (24) 

9.7 

1.6 
1-6 ,1 (48) 
1.6 



1960 



60.6 
1.9 
1.1 
3.1 
5.9 

3.1 

7.8 

16. JL 
7.8 



1950 

0.2 
63.5 (-322) 
1.8 
0.6 

8.1 (34) 
13.0 (66) 

4.1 

3.2 

3.7 (19) 
3.2 



12, 



Mining employment dropped to half its 1950 level in 1970;' true king, fcfTl 
road, and utilities employment dropped to 0. Summer ^tourism grew, in the 
1960's, and the economy le.v.eled_-o£.C-.— ~ 
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SAN MIGUEL COUNTY 

Courity Seat: Telluride; population: 553 

1. 1970 population: 1,949 la. Percent change 1960-1970: -33.8 

Percent change 1950-1960: 9.3 



2. Median income as percent of state average: 1970 

1960 



74.6 
86.3 
97.2 



^- 1950: 

3. Percent families b6low poverty level: 11.3 \ 

4. Percent of population employed: 5. Actual employment :\^ 

1970: 32.9 - " 1970: 681 

1960: 34.3 1960: 1,011 

1950: 38.5 1950: 1,036 

6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970:. 3.1' 

' 1960: 6.3 ^ , 
1950: 3.9 

7. Tax income to state: $58.44 

< 

8. Welfare costs to state: $12.44 

9. Education costs to scate: $78.18 

10. Per capita surplus or deficM:: $32.18 D 

11. Percent employed by industry: 1970 ^ -I960 1950 

agriculture . 8.3 (57) 8.7 (88) 19.5 (201) 

mining 28.4 (194) 44.8 (453) 38.6^(400) 

construction 2.9 3.8 5.8 

manufacturing . 0.7 1.9 1.8 

transportation 6.3 '~4.6 4.7 

trade ' * 22\6'(154) 12.0 10.2 {106) . 

serv-icesy -i-ne-lud'ing — 

lodging and finaffce . .10.8 8.5 **8.6 
- health services and 

other professions 2.2 0.7 1.3 

education 9.6 (66) 8.2 3.5 (36) 

public administration " 7.7 3.3 4.6 

|2. In 1970, miirilfg was a quarter its 1950 level (uranium had risen and 

fallen, and nonferrous metal mining required fewer men.), and agriculture 
(livestock) employment was halved. Ti;ade employment had stayed up during 
the decline, and tourism wa5 grcr-^lng in the early 70* s. Relative income 
was down substantially, 1970-1950, with the decline in mining. 
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SF.DGWIck coum*' > 



County Seat: Julesburg; population: 1,578 
1. 1970 population: .3,405 la 



Percent 'change 1960-1970: 
Percent change 1950-1960; 



•19.7 
•16.7 



3 

4, 



Median income as percent of state average:' 1970: 83.8' 

1960: 84.8 
1950: 91.1 

Percent families below poverty level: .13.5 

Percent of population employed: 5. Actual employmen 



1970: 39.7 
1960: 38.9 
1950: 36.0 

6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 2.3 

1960: 2.2 
1950: 5..2 



7. Tax income to state: $106. .96 

8. Welfare cost to state: $16.13 

9. Education cost to state: $62.62 

10. Per capita surplus or deficit: 

11. Percent employed by industry: 



1970 
1960 
1950 



1,353 
1,652 
1,336- 



agriculture 
mining 

construction 
■'manufacturing 

transportation _ 
"trade 

services , including 
lodging and finance 

health services and 
other professions 

education 

public administration 



$28.21 S 








1970 


1960 


1950 




30.3 (411) 


28.9 


42.4 


(778). 


0.8 


0.2 


0.2 




4.8 


4.1 


6.6 




3.5 (48) 


8.1 


5.6 


(102) 


3.0 


. - 6 .-5 


- - 8. a 




31.2 (423) 


20.0 


16.2 


(298) 


7.9 


12.9 


10.0 




7.2 (98) 


4.4 


i.:9 


(35) 


5.9 


7.9 


■ 4.8 




4.8 


3.9 ' 


3.6 





12. 



Agricultural employment (beets, wheat and cattle) was down 1950 to 1970 
so was manufacturing, which was largely food processing. Only trade 
employment increased substantially in the 60' s. 
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SUMMIT COUOTY 



County Seat: Breckenridge; population: 548 
1. 1970 population: 2,665 s 



7, 
8. 
9, 



la. Percent change 1960-1970: +28.6 
Percent change 1950-1960: +82.6 



Median income as percent of state average: 1970: 109.8 

1960: 119.9 



3. Percent families below poverty level; 

4. Percent of po^ulati.on employed: 



1970: 47.2 
1960: 39.7 
1950: 38.7 



1950: 

7.4 

5. Actual employment: 

19/0: 1,257 
1960: 823 
1950: 439 



6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970 

1960 
1950 



3.3 
5.5 
10.0 



Tax income. to state: $163.29 
Welfare costs to state: $3.45 
Education costs to etate: $30.58 



10. " Per capita surplus or deficit: 


$131.26 .S 








11. • Percent employed by indus'try: 


1970 




1960 


1950 




agriculture 


4.7 


(60) 


5.1 


12.1 


(51) 


mining 


5.9 


(75) 


13.4 


15.5 


(68) 


construction 


■ 12.3 


(155) 


35.8 (305) 


10.9 


(48) 


manufacturing 


1.5 




0.9 


7.7 


(30) 


transportation 


4.3 




7.1 


14.1 




trade 


26.8 


(337) 


11.6 


11.8 


(52) 


services, including 












lodging and finance 


24.1 


(303) 


8.8 


12.8 


(56) 


health services and 












-othef professions 


5.6 




3.8 


1.8 




education 


7.7 




4.8 


3.6 




public administration 


6.6 




7.1 


6.8 





12. From a state of decline in 1950, a construction boom based on the Dillon 
Reservoir work was followed by a boom in the 60's/"of tourism and related 
construction. Some miners from Climax also live in Summit County, but 
this number appears to be decreasing. 
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TELLER COUNTY 

County Seat: .Cripple Creek 
1. 1970 population: 3,316 



la. Percent change igJoM^T^^I'^^'S^ 
Percent change 1950-1960: -9.4 



'2. Medi^an income as percent of state average: 1970: 76.2 

1960: 76.8 



3. Percent families below poverty level: 

4. - Percent of population employed: 

1970: 34.8 
1960: 42.0 
1950: 35.6 

5. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 3.9 

1960: 2.8 
1950: 7.4 

7. Tax income to state: $87.97 

8. Welfare cost to state: $11.85 
Education cost to state: $79.41 



9. 
10. 
11. 



12, 



1950: 71.3 

13.8 

5. Actual employment: 



1970 
196D 
1950 



1,049 
980 



Per capita surplus or deficit: $3.29 D 



rcent. employed by industry: 


1970 


1960 


1950 




agriculture 


3.8 (44) 


6 


1 


15.0 


(135) 


mining 


0:9"(11) 


8 


8 


9.4 


(92) 


construction- 


15.7 (182) 


9 


7 


" 20.1 


(197) 


manufacturing 


9.6 (111) 


7 


8 


3.4 


(33) 


transportation 


9.1 


8 


9 


5.8 




trade 


23.8 (275) 


23 


6 


15.8 


(155) 


Stirvlces, including » 












lodging and finance 


10.0 (116) 


11 


8 


14.6 


(143) 


health services artd 












other professions 


10.8 


5 


3 


3.1 




education • 


9.0 


.5 


8 


5.6 




public administration 


6.8 


7 


9 


5.0 





Agricultural and gold mining employment dropped to negligible levels; 
but construction, trade and services employees living in the county all 
increased as pan of it became a suburb of Colorado Springs. 
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WASHINGTON COUNTY , ■ , ' 

County Seat: Akron; population: 1,775 

♦ 

1. 1970 population: 5,550 la. Percent change^, 1960-1970: -16.2 

Percent change 1950-1960: -11.9 



2.* Median income as percent of state average: 1970 

1960 
1950 



71.0 
77.8 
78.1 



'3. Percent families below poverty level: 13.' ^ . ^ 

4. Percent of population employed: 5. Actual employment: 

1970: 36.8 - 1970: 2^,043 

1960: 35.9' ' I960: 2,378. 

1950: 37.5 y J . 1950: 2,823 

6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970:, 4.3 

1960: 2.0 
1950: 1.4 

7. Tax income to state: $65.96 , . 

8. Welfare cost to state: $17.95 

9. Education cost to state: $53.52 

10. Ter capita surplus or deficit: $5.61 D 

11. Percent employed by industry: 1970 1960 1950 



agriculture 


41 


9 


(858) 


52 


9 


mining 


- 0 


9 


(19) 


" 0 


3 


construction 


6 


1 




4 


.4 


manufacturing 


2 


6 


(55) 


2 


.1 


transportation 


5 


8 




4 


.'5 


trade 


16 


7 


(343) 


13 


.7 


services, including.. 








6 




lodging and finance 


6 


4 




.6 


health services and 












other professions 


7 


.0 


'(145)' 


2 


. 1 


education 


8 


.8 




5 


.9 


public administration 


3 


.2 




4 


.7 



64.8 (1828) 
0.1 
5.2 

0.8 (23) 
3.5 
10.6 (295) 

5.2 

1.5 (41) 

4.9 

2.8 



12. a' wholly agricultural economy (wheat, livestock, beets), employment 
dropped steadily . 1950-1970. There was "oil arid gas development in the 
50's, but it accounted for little employment by 1970. 
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WELD COUNTY • 

bounty Seat: Greeley; popul-ation: 38,902 
1. 1970 population: 89,297 



la. ^&fcel 



cent change 1960-1970: +23.4 
Percent change 1950-196Q: +7.2 



Median income as percent of state average: 1970: 87.5 

1960: 81.7 



.3. 
4. 



Percent families below poverty level: 

Percent of population employed: 

1970: 37.3 
1960: 34.5 
1950: 32.6 

6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 

7. Tax income to state: $94.72 

8. Welfare cost to state: $18.34 

9. Education -cost to state: $50.55 

10. Per capita surplus or deficit: $25.83 S 



1950: 87.8 ' . 

11.9 

5. Actual employment; 

1970: 33,341 
1960: 24,929 
1950: 22,035 



1970 
1960 
1950 



4.2 
3.9 
5.0 



11. Percent employed by industry: 

agriculture 
raining • 
construction 
' manufacturing 
transportation 
trade 

services, including 
lodging and finance 

health services and 
other professions 

education 

public administration 



1970 

14.8 
0.3 
7.4 

14.5 
Vj-5.2 

20.0 

12.1 



(4958) 
(113) 

(4837) 



8.3 

13.7 (4569) 
3.2 



1960 

25.8 
0.6 
7.7 

10.0 
6.4 

17.6 

11.6 

5.8 
8.9 
3.4 



1950 

39.1 (8613) 
1.1 (252) 
6.6 

5.9 (1300) 
5.3 
17.8 

10.5 

3.3 

6.1 (1349) 
2.8 



12. Although agricultural employment (very diversified) halved 1950-1970, 
both manufacturing and education employment more than tripled to sus- 
1 /.tain substantial growth. 
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YUMA COUNTY ^ 

County Seat: Wray; population: 1,953 
1. 1970 popula^tioii: 8,54'4 



la. Percent change 1960-1970: -4M 
Percent change 1950-1960: -17.7 



2. Median income as percent of state average 



1970: 69.3 
1960: 75.0 
1950: 89.1 



3. Percent families below poverty level: 

4. Percent of population employed: 

1970: 37.7 
•i960: 3*7.3 
I?50: 37.6 

6. Percent of labor force unemployed: 1970: 1.5 

1960: I. a 

^ 1950^ 2.1 

7. Tax income to state: $94.58 

8. Welfare costs to state: $24.19 ( 
'9. Education costs to state; $61.25 

10. Per capita surplus or defTcit: $9.14 S 

11. Percent employed by industry: 



agriculture 
mining 

construction 
manufacturing 
transportation 
trade 

services, including 
lodging and finance 

health servi^ces ai^d 
other professions 

education 

public administration 



13.8 

5. Actual employment: 



1970: 3,225 
1960: 3,322 
1950: 4,068 



1970 




1960 


1950 




35.6 


(1151) 


42.7 


47.9 


(1845) 






0.3 


0.4 




6.1 




5.1 


8.4 




2.2 


(73) 


,1.3 


2.1 


(67) 


4.1 




3.6 


4.5 




21.5 




18.*6 


15.9 




9.4 




10.5 


. 9,3 








4.1 


2.4 


(98) 


8.3 




6.3 


4.7 




3.7 




4.5 


3.1 





12. Agricultural (wheat, feed crops and' cattle) employment dropped by a 

third, 1950 to 1970, and the county declined in employment, population, 
and relative incom'e. This happened \n spite of a 50% increase in wheat 
production, and a doubling of cattle inventories. 
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The eoUow'ing "excerpt is taWn from "Economic Growth and Environmental Decay 
by Paul W. Barkley and David W.' SeckUr,; with permtSlTIon -of the publishetB - 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. It supports Concept C, Preserving Agricul- 
tural Land, and further explains "optibn value."' , ■ 
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